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JOHN BECHTEL: HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERA- 
TURE, AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


The moral and religious, as well as the social and political, 
condition of the Province of Pennsylvania about the year 
1740 was in many respects remarkable, for such a mixture 
of nationalities and languages, such a medley of opinions 
and views, so freely maintained and as freely proclaimed, 
could not be found elsewhere in the Provinces. The Ger- 
mans, who probably formed one-third of the population, 
had been for some years destitute of a settled ministry, in 
consequence of which many of them became divided into 
numerous sects, or had grown indifferent to all forms of 
religion. There were others, however,—men like John 
Bechtel, Henry Antes, John Adam Gruber, and Chris- 
- topher Wiegner,—who, recognizing this deplorable state of 
affairs, desired to effect a change. They frequently met for 
consultation at the house of John Bechtel, in Germantown, 
and the project which had been always advocated by Antes 
—a union of all German sects and denominations—finally 
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prevailed. On December 26, 1741, he issued a circular in- 
viting representatives to attend a general meeting at Ger- 
mantown, “not for the purpose of disputing, but in order 
to treat peaceably concerning the most important articles 
of faith, and to ascertain how far they might agree on the 
most essential points, for the purpose of promoting mutual 
love and forebearance.” A number of delegates assembled 
on January 12, 1742, at the house of Theobald Endt, situ- 
ated on the west side of Main Street, near Queen Lane, 
where was organized the first of the so-called “ Pennsylva- 
nia Synods.” During the ensuing ten months seven of 
these synods were held at different places, to which came 
delegates representing the Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches, Moravians, Tunkers, Schwenkfelders, Mennon- 
ites, Sabbatarians, Separatists, and Hermits. It is difii- 
cult to determine whether the original purposes of those 
who convened these synods were always kept in view; but, 
so far as we are acquainted with the proceedings, they were 
not, and finally, through denominational jealousies, the pro- 
ject failed. Eventually, John Bechtel, Henry Antes, and 
others united with the Moravians, being attracted by the 
preaching of Count Zinzendorf and impressed by the un- 
sectarian character of their labors in the Province. It was 
the activity and success of the Moravians which hastened 
the coming of Muhlenberg and Schlatter to care for the 
long-neglected members of their denominations. 

John Bechtel was born October 3, 1690, at Weinheim in 
the Palatinate, to which town his parents fled when the 
French sacked and burnt Franckenthal, their native place. 
He was early sent to the parish school and also received a 
religious training, but he had the misfortune to lose his 
mother when he was nine years of age, and his father five 
years later. He was then sent to Heidelberg and appren- 
ticed to a wood-turner, and after serving his time, as was 
then the custom, spent the first three years of a journeyman 
in travelling through Germany, working at his trade. In 
1714 he returned to Heidelberg with the intention of making 
it his home, and the following year married; but in 1717 
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he removed to Franckenthal, where he carried on his trade. 
With his wife and three daughters, in 1726, he immigrated 
to Pennsylvania and settled in Germantown, where he re- 
sided for twenty years. His house and lot was located 
on Main Street, adjoined that of Theobald Endt, and was 
near by the residence of John Stephen Benezet, a promi- 
nent merchant of Philadelphia, whose three daughters mar- 
ried Moravian clergymen. 

Reared in the German Reformed Church, and being an 
earnest, pious man, two years after he settled in German- 
town he began to hold religious meetings for his Reformed 
brethren in the town, and was instrumental in doing much 
good prior to the arrival of Schlatter and the organization 
of a synod. At first he kept these meetings in his own 
house, not only on Sundays, but every morning and evening 
on week days. The congregation which he gathered built 
a small church on Market Square, and in 1733 he was given 
a call as pastor, and a license to preach was sent to him from 
Heidelberg University. He was not ordained, however, 
until April 18, 1742, and then by Bishop David Nitschmann, 
of the Moravian Church, in a session of the “ Fifth Penn- 
sylvania Synod,” to labor among his Reformed brethren 
who were connected with the Synod. Bechtel became ac- 
quainted with the Moravians through Bishop Spangenberg, 
whom he met, in 1738, at the house of Christopher Wiegner, 
on the Skippack, where he was sojourning after his re- 
turn from Georgia. At Wiegner’s the “ Associate Brethren 
of Skippack” met for worship, where Bechtel usually at- 
tended every four weeks. His daughter Margaret relates 
the meeting of her father with Count Zinzendorf: 

* On his arrival at New York, the Count wrote to my father 
to meet him in Philadelphia. Through fear of incurring 
the displeasure of such of his friends as had been prejudiced 
against the Count, he hesitated to comply with his request. 
I urged him to go, I gave him no rest, and as my verbal 
persuasions were of no avail, I ran to the pasture, caught 
his riding-horse and brought it saddled and bridled to the 
door. This appeal father could not resist, and from regard 
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to me, he rode to town to see the remarkable man, who im- 
pressed me deeply when I saw him next day at our house, 
and indelibly so, when not two weeks later I heard him for 
the first time proclaim the words of eternal life.” 

During the various visits of Zinzendorf to Germantown 
he frequently preached in Bechtel’s church, December 30, 
1741, being the date of his first appearance in an American 
pulpit. There were members of the congregation, how- 
ever, who were not in sympathy with the movement in 
which their pastor was associated with Henry Antes and 
others, and who also looked with suspicion and distrust on 
his intimacy with Zinzendorf, which culminated, in 1744, 
in his dismissal. 

In January of 1746, John Peter Miller, Englebert Lock, 
Jean de Dier, Peter Hoffman, Anthony Gilbert, Cornelius 
Weygandt, Marcus Muenser, and Hans Gerster, on behalf 
of themselves and other residents of Germantown, applied 
to the Moravians at Bethlehem to open a boarding-school 
for their children, and to further this object John Bechtel 
offered his house and lot to the church, which they ac- 
cepted. In September the school was opened, and the Rev. 
James Greening, of London, placed in charge. Boarding 
scholars were also admitted from Moravian congregations in 
other Provinces, and a limited number of day scholars were 
taken. The charge for tuition and board was six pounds 
per annum, but all laundry work for the pupils was to be 
done at the homes of their parents! To aid in the main- 
tenance of the school, contributions of money and provi- 
sions were solicited in the congregations, and parents were 
requested not to visit their children too often, as it was detri- 
mental to discipline and interfered with their studies, and 
the indulgence in cakes or candy was considered prejudicial 
to good health. Among the pupils from Philadelphia were 
Nathaniel Evans, who became a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church and a poet of some merit, and Lazarus Stow, who 
during the Revolution was an officer in the Continental ser- 
vice, and whose father recast Independence bell for the 
State-House. In May of 1749 the school was discontinued 
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and the pupils transferred to other institutions of the 
church. 

When the Moravians accepted Bechtel’s house and lot, he 
removed with his family to Bethlehem, where he was ap- 
pointed one of the wardens, and continued to work at his 
old trade until increasing years forced him to relinquish it. 
During the French and Indian wars he was particularly 
active in providing for the relief of the large number of 
refugees who sought shelter in the town. 

John Bechtel’s reputation is not confined to his promi- 
nence in the religious movement among the Germans to 
which I have referred, but to his connection with that early 
era of Pennsylvania bibliography made famous through the 
imprints of Franklin, Bradford, and Saur. The need of a 
catechism for the use of all who were in union with the 
“ Pennsylvania Synod” early became apparent, whereupon 
Zinzendorf and Bechtel, in March of 1742, began its com- 
pilation, based on the twelve articles adopted by the Bern 
Synod of 1582, in which a tendency towards Lutheranism is 
manifest, and by some was claimed to be in harmony with 
the doctrines of the Moravian Church. The manuscript was 
read in a session of the “Fifth Pennsylvania Synod,” ap- 
proved, and ordered to be printed. As the printing-office 
of Christopher Saur was the only one in the Province fully 
equipped with German type, the job was first offered to him, 
but declined through pique towards some of the members 
of the Synod, upon which it was given to Franklin. In 
Franklin’s office at this date was John Henry Miller, an 
expert German printer (subsequently the proprietor and 
publisher of the Staatsbote), who had accompanied Zinzen- 
dorf to Pennsylvania, to whom was assigned the manu- 
script ; but the office being without sufficient German letters, 
English had to be substituted in the publication. In a few 
weeks the first edition, a small 12mo of forty-two pages, 
was ready for distribution. The title reads: 

“ Kurzer | Catechismus | vor etliche | Gemeinen Jesu | 
Aus der | Reformirten Religion | In Pennsylvania, | Die 
sich zum alten Berner Synodo halten: | Herausgegeben 
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von | Johannes Bechteln, | Diener des Worts Gottes. | 
Philadelphia, | Gedruckt bey Benjamin Franklin, 1742. | ” 
On the reverse of the title-page is the following adver- 
tisement : 
* Zu haben 


“Tn Philadelphia bey Stephen Benezet, 
“In Germantown bey Bechteln, 
“Im Falckner Schwamm bey H. Antes, 
“In Oley bey Johannes Leimbach dem 

* Aeltern, 
“In Lancaster Town bey Daniel Maquenet, 
“In Schippach bey G. Merckeln, 
“In Socken bey Jacob Bachman, 
“In den Forks bey Eyseck.” 


An incident connected with a copy of this scarce imprint 
is of interest. When the Rev. Henry Harbaugh, D.D., was 
preparing his “‘ Fathers of the German Reformed Church,” 
his interest in the career of John Bechtel was so great as to 
induce the late Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, 8.T.D., of 
Bethlehem, to present the zealous author with a copy of 
the Catechism. Mr. Harbaugh loaned it to a friend, who 
loaned it to some one else, and this went on until it be- 
came lost. After a long and patient search, it was traced 
to that treasure-house of the world, the British Museum, 
and recovered. 

An English translation of the Catechism was prepared 
about the same time, and printed by Isaiah Warner. This 
second edition is a small 12mo of thirty-six pages, the title of 
which reads: 

“A Short | Catechism | forsome | Congregations of Jesus 

| Of the | Reformed Religion | In Pennsylvania, | Who 
keep to the ancient Synod of Bern; | Agreeable to | The 
Doctrine | Of the | Moravian Church. | First published | 
In German, | By | John Bechtel, | Minister of the Word of 
God. | Philadelphia: | Printed by Isaiah Warner, almost 
opposite | to Charles Brockden’s in Chesnut- | Street. 
MDCCXLIL. | ” 
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This edition contains no advertisement, but has additional 
matter under the following heading, pp. 34-36: 

“To fill up a few vacant Pages, | here are added two Ab- 
stracts, | and one entire Hymn, from | the Moravian Hymn 
Book. | ” 

Another edition (the third) was printed in Germany with 
the title-page and imprint of Franklin retained. It is a 
small 12mo of forty-four pages, and the copy in the library 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was formerly in 
use at New Herrnhut, a Moravian mission station in Green- 
land. The title-page reads: 


“Rurjzer | Catecdhifmus | Vor etlice | Gemeinen Jefu | Aus der | 
Reformirten Religion | Jn | Pennfylvania, | Die fid) zum alten 
Berner Synodo | halten: | Gerausgegeben | von | Johannes 
Bechteln, | Dienern de3 Worts Gottes. | Philadelphia: Gedructt 
bey Benjamin Franklin, | 1742. |” 


During Zinzendorf’s visitation to Pennsylvania he organ- 
ized a mission among the Swedes settled along the Dela- 
ware, in West Jersey, and appointed two of his Moravian 
clergymen, who were graduates of the University of Upsala, 
to carry it on. One of their early converts was Olof Ma- 
lander, who in 1737 came from Sweden with Dylander to 
take charge of a parochial school. In 1748, while em- 
ployed in the printing-office of Benjamin Franklin, he pre- 
pared Bechtel’s Catechism for publication in the Swedish 
language, and it was issued the same year from that office. 
It is a 12mo of thirty-five pages, and the title-page of this, 
the fourth edition, reads : 

“En kort | Catechismus | For iagra | Jesu Foersamlingar 
| Utaf then | Reformerta Religionen | Uti Pennsylvania, | 
Som hilla sig til thet Berniska Synodo; | Hwilket dr | En- 
ligit med Larone uti then | Maehriska Kyrkian. | Férst 
utgiswen i thet Tyska Spraket | Af Johanne Bechtel, | 
Guds Ords Tienare. | Philadelphia: | Tryckt hos Benjamin 

Franklin, | Aohr 1743. | ” 

The advertisement in the first and third editions are 

omitted in this edition. 
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This is the rarest of all the editions of the Catechism, two 
copies of which only are known to us,—one in the library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the other in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm. 

John Bechtel was the compiler of one other work, a re- 
print of which is given in Fresenius’s Nachrichten, Vol. III. p. 
740 et seq., with the following title : 

“ Abermaliger Vorschlag deselben wegen gedachter 
Schule, im Johannes Bechtel. Philadelphia, 1742.” 

John Bechtel was married February 15, 1715, to Maria 
Appolonia Marret, who was born May 14, 1691, at Heidel- 
berg, to which city her parents fled from Metz, owing to the 
persecutions of the Protestants. After a married life of 
forty-three years, she died at Bethlehem, February 7, 1758, 
five daughters surviving her. 

Mary Agneta Bechtel was born at Franckenthal, Germany, 
September 19, 1719, and was married at Germantown, July 
5, 1739, to Cornelius Weygandt. With her family she re- 
moved, in 1755, to what is now called “Fountain Hill,” 
South Bethlehem, and in 1760 to Forks Township, North- 
ampton County, where her husband had purchased a tract of 
land on the Bushkill Creek, from John Lefevre, adjoining 
that of the Delaware chieftain Tatamy. Here she died, May 
28, 1789, and was buried in the cemetery of the Moravian 
congregation at Schoeneck, of which she was one of the 
first members. Her husband, a son of Balthsar and Ottelia 
(Dimler) Weygandt, was born March 6, 1713, at Osthofen, in 
the Palatinate, and was a member of the Lutheran Church. 
He came to Pennsylvania on the ship “ Harle,” from Rotter- 
dam, in 1786, and settled in Germantown. In addition to 
several minor offices which he held, he was from May 30 to 
November 11, 1776, a member of the Committee of Obser- 
vation and Committee of Correspondence of Northampton 
County. He died October 1, 1799, and was buried at Schoe- 
neck. Some of the descendants of this worthy couple are en- 
titled to more than a passing notice, for the literary strain of 
old John Bechtel has been developed in every generation for 
the past century and a half, and they have also filled respon- 
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sible positions in the civil and military service of the Com- 
monwealth. Their son, Jacob Weygandt, Sen., was born in 
Germantown, December 13, 1742. At the commencement 
of our war for independence he espoused the cause of the 
Colonies, and, with a company of Northampton County As- 
sociators, was captured at Fort Washington in November of 
1776. After his exchange he re-entered the service as cap- 
tain of the second company (the “ Forks company”) Fifth 
Battalion, Northampton County militia, and was stationed 
at Billingsport and other points in the defence of the Dela- 
ware. After peace was proclaimed he became a citizen of 
Easton, where, in 1793, he founded the first newspaper pub- 
lished in the county, the Hastoner Bothe und Northamptoner 
Kundschafter, in the editing and printing of which he was 
assisted by his son, Cornelius N. Weygandt. It was a folio 
sheet seventeen by eleven inches, with three columns to the 
page, the subscription price one dollar per annum, and it 
had a circulation the first year of about three hundred 
copies. In 1805 he founded and published Der Eastoner 
Deutsche Patriot, which he conducted for a number of years. 
These early newspapers largely moulded the political senti- 
ments of the German population among whom they circu- 
lated in the eastern section of the State. 

In addition to his journalistic labors, Captain Weygandt 
was prominently identified with the political interests of the 
county, serving a number of years as county commissioner, 
as first burgess of Easton, as a member of the Assembly 
from 1808 to 1811, and was a Presidential elector in 1809. 
He was married in 1769 to Catherine, daughter of John 
Nolan, one of the earliest settlers and largest land-owners 
of Bethlehem Township. He died July 11, 1828, and left 
numerous descendants. 

Cornelius Nolan Weygandt was born in Forks Township, 
November 1, 1770, and, as has been stated, was associated 
with his father in the publication of the Bothe and the 
Patriot. He also served for some years as one of the bur- 
gesses of Easton. He married Susan, daughter of Captain 
Caspar Griinmayer, and died May 3, 1806. 
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Jacob Weygandt, Jr., his brother, was born June 30, 
1789, and began his journalistic life on the Patriot. In 1820 
he edited the Mountaineer, which, however, had a short life. 
On February 15, 1827, with Samuel Innes, he issued the 
first number of the Pennsylvania Argus, a folio thirteen by 
twenty and a half inches, with five columns to the page, 
which is still published in the interests of the Democratic 
party of the county. Its German edition, the Republikanische 
Presse, was issued the same day, but was discontinued three 
years later. The Argus was the first paper to nominate 
George Wolf for governor, and his claims were urged so 
boldly and ably that he was nominated the candidate of his 
party and elected. 

For thirty-five years Mr. Weygandt served as justice of 
the peace, and from 1850 to 1851 as associate justice of the 
county courts, and was chief burgess of Easton from 1830 
to 1835, and again from 1852 to 1853. He was one of the 
founders and first trustees of Lafayette College, and, as cap- 
tain of the “ Citizens’ Volunteers,” attended the reception 
of Lafayette in 1824, at Philadelphia. He died July 1, 
1861, without issue. 

Other prominent descendants of John Bechtel through 
the Weygandt line are William Eichman, who in 1855 
founded the Haston Express, the first daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Northampton County and the Lehigh Valley; 
Cornelius Weygandt (a son of Cornelius Nolan Weygandt, 
president of the Western National Bank, Philadelphia), a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, and a member 
of the editorial staff of the Evening Telegraph, of Philadel- 
phia; William B. Baldy, a former editor of the Montour 
American; Eugene Clifton, one of the proprietors of the 
Easton Free Press; Ethan Allen Weaver, a graduate of 
Lafayette College, late of the reportorial corps of the 
Easton Express, and now of the engineer department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, compiler of the “ Wey- 
gandt Genealogy,” and secretary of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Sons of the Revolution; Hon. William L. Sebring, 
late associate judge of the Northampton County courts; 
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Hon. William Sebring Kirkpatrick, late dean of the Law 
Department of Lafayette College, president judge of the 
county courts, and attorney-general of Pennsylvania; Sam- 
uel 8. and Linn Hartranft, sons of the late General and 
Governor John F. Hartranft; W. Herman Wilhelm, a gradu- 
ate of West Point, and Lieutenant Tenth United States In- 
fantry; Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Baldy, of the Twelfth 
Pennsylvania Reserves ; and the late Jesse Godley, a gifted 
sculptor. 

Ann Margaret Bechtel was born at Franckenthal, Sep- 
tember 13, 1721, and in 1742 was married by Count Zin- 
zendorf to the Rev. Gottlob Biittner. She accompanied her 
husband to the Moravian mission among the Indians of 
New York and Connecticut, where he died in 1745 at She- 
comeco. She married, second, the Rev. John G. Young- 
man, a native of the Palatinate, and entered with him on a 
long and varied career in the mission service of the church, 
principally among the Indians. She has the reputation of 
being a proficient in both the Delaware and Mohican dialects. 

Mary Susan Bechtel was also born at Franckenthal, and 
in May of 1748 was married to the Rev. John Levering, a 
grandson of Gerhard Levering, one of the founders of Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia. Her husband died while they were 
employed in the negro mission on the island of Jamaica, 
West Indies. The Rt. Rev. J. Mortimer Levering, of Beth- 
lehem, is a descendant. In 1768 she was married to John 
Merck, of Bethlehem. 

Maria Apollonia Bechtel, born at Germantown, June 12, 
1733, was married to Christian Weber, of Bethlehem, and 
died December 27, 1808. There was another daughter con- 
cerning whom we know nothing. 

John Bechtel, after a long and active life,in April of 
1777 died at Bethlehem, highly respected by his brethren. 
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JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION,” 1812, BY AMOS A. 
EVANS, SURGEON UNITED STATES NAVY. 


CONTRIBUTED BY A. W. EVANS, ELKTON, MARYLAND. 


[Dr. Amos A. Evans, eldest son of John and Mary (Alexander) Evans, 
was born November 26, 1785, in Cecil County, Maryland. On his 
father’s side he was descended from a Welsh immigrant of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and his maternal grandfather, Amos 
Alexander, was a magistrate of Cecil County before and during the Rev- 
olution, two of whose brothers were concerned in the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of May, 1775. Dr. Evans studied medicine with local prac- 
titioners and under Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, and September 
1, 1808, was appointed surgeon’s mate in the United States navy, and 
ordered to Louisiana, where he was on duty at the Marine Hospital, 
New Orleans, and other points. He was made surgeon April 10, 1810. 
In 1812 he was ordered to St. Mary’s, Georgia, and en route was wrecked 
on the North Carolina coast. Making his way to Washington and re- 
porting to the Navy Department, he was ordered to the frigate ‘“‘ Consti- 
tution,” then lying in the Potomac, and joined that ship March 23, 1812. 
He was on duty at the navy-yard, Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1813-14, 
and in the latter year took a degree at the medical school of Harvard 
College. In 1815 he was fleet surgeon in the Mediterranean on the 
United States ship “Independence,” 74, sailing from Boston July 2, 
and arriving back there December 5, 1815. Again on duty for some 
time at Charlestown, he later received a furlough to enter into private 
practice in his native State, and finally resigned from the navy April 
15, 1824. He died at Elkton, Maryland, January 15, 1848.] 


June 11° 1812.—Left the Navy yard at Washington City 
in the U. 8. Frigate Constitution. 

July 5-12.—Sailed from Annapolis down the Bay and 
went out of the capes on the 12 for a cruise. 

July 15°.—Spoke a Spanish privateer Schooner from St. 
Jago de Cuba bound to Philadelphia. Same evening spoke 
a Brig from N. Orleans bound to Baltimore: informed her 
that war had been declared against England... . 

July 16°.—In Lat. 39° 18’ N. at 2 P.M. in 18 fathoms 
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water four sail of vessels in sight: at a quarter past 3 P.M. 
tack” to the eastward: at 4 P.M. a ship in sight bearing 
N.E. standing down for us, and 8 ships and a brig N.N.W. 
on the starboard tack. From 4 to 6 P.M. light airs from 
the Northward: at a } past 5 haul” up the mainsail: at 
6 the single Ship bore E.N.E. At 3" past 6 P.M. got a 
light breeze from the Northard & Eastward, wore ship and 
stood towards the above sail, keeping her a little off the 
starboard bow: set top gallant and Royal Staysails, and 
starboard top gallant studden sails. At half past 7 beat to 
quarters. At 8 P.M. light airs: coming up with the above 
ship very slowly. At 10 P.M. haul’d down the staysails & 
haul’d up the spanker: at 4 past 10 make the private sig- 
nal of the day: at } past 11 haul’d down the signal, not 
having been answered by the above ship, and made sail by 
the wind, with starboard tacks on board : from 12 to 4 A.M. 
light airs from the Southward & Eastward and cloudy. 

July 17%.—At 4 A.M. the ship made a signal with a 
rocket and 2 guns. At daylight discovered 3 sail off the 
starboard quarter bearing N.E., and 8 sail astern: at 5 A.M. 
discovered another sail astern, making 2 Frigates off our 
Lee quarter, and 2 frigates and one ship of the line, one 
brig and one schooner astern, with English colours hoisted. 

At } past 5 A.M., it being calm and the ship having no 
steerage way, hoisted out the first cutter, & got the boats 
ahead to tow ship’s head to the Southard. Got a 24 pounder 
up off the Gun deck for a stern chaser, and the long 18 
pounder from the forecastle aft: cut away the Taffrail to 
give them room, and ran two guns out of the cabin win- 
dows. 

At 6 A.M. got the Ship’s head round to the Southard and 
set topgallant studdingsails and staysails, one of the frigates 
firing at us. At 4 past 6 A.M. sounded in 26 fathoms of 
water. At 7 A.M. got out a Kedge and warped the ship 
ahead. At } past 7 hoisted the colours and fired one gun at 
the ship astern. At 8 A.M. calm, employed warping and 
towing the Ship ahead; the other ships, having a light air, 
gaining on us, with their boats ahead, and one of them 
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using her sweeps. At 9 A.M. the above Ships in close 
chase, and nearest frigate gaining on us. At 9 minutes 
past 9 A.M. a light breeze sprung up from the Southard; 
braced up by the wind on the larboard tack, when the 
above frigate came round, firing, but her shot did not reach 
us. Got the boats along side & ran two of them up. At 10 
A.M. started about 2335 gallons of water, & pumped it out : 
almost calm. Manned the first cutter to tow ship: six sail 
of the enemy’s ships off the starboard beam and quarter: 
perceived that the nearest frigate had got all the boats from 
the other ships to tow her towards us. From 10 A.M. to 
Meridian employ” warping and towing, all sail made by the 
wind: one of the other ships coming up, having apparently 
all the boats from the other ships. Light airs and cloudy. 
At meridian light airs from the Southard and Eastward, 
attended with calms—+} after meridian sent the first cutter 
and green cutter ahead to tow the ship. } before 1 P.M. a 
strange sail discovered two points abaft off the leebeam : 
the 4 frigates one point off the Starboard quarter, Line of 
Battle Ship, Brig & Schooner off the leebeam. At 7 min- 
utes before 2 P.M. the chasing frigates commenced firing 
their bow chase guns: we’ returned them with our stern 
chase guns. At } past 3 P.M. still chased by the above 
ships, one of them is nearly within gun shot. At 7 P.M. 
observed the enemies’ ships towing with their boats ; low- 
ered down the first cutter, green cutter and gig, and sent 
them ahead to tow ship, steering 8.W. 4 W., light airs in- 
clinable to calm: at past 7 sounded in 24 fathoms water. 
At 8 P.M. light airs from the Southward & Eastward, the 
1* & 5" cutters ahead towing ship, the enemies ships in the 
same position as at half past 7 P.M. From 8 to 9 light 
airs and cloudy; Enemies ships still in chase. 


1In conversation, many years after, Dr. Evans mentioned watching 
with a glass the forecastle of the nearest English frigate, which was 
crowded with officers gazing at the “Constitution,” when a shot from the 
latter’s cabin window struck in the midst of the group, which instantly 
scattered. The force of this shot was probably much spent by the dis- 


tance. 
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July 18°,.—At 2 A.M. sounded in 23 fathoms of water— 
discovered one of the ships off the Lee beam: At } past 2 
A.M. took in the steering sails. At daylight 4 frigates in 
sight, three off the lee quarter and one off the lee beam, 
from two to three miles distant. At 4 A.M. 6 sail in sight 
from off the deck. Haul” down the fore top mast staysail, 
very light breezes. 20 minutes after 4 A.M. tack‘ ship to 
the Eastward; at 5 A.M. pass* about gun shot distance to 
windward of one of the frigates; hoisted in the first cutter. 
Six sail in sight from the masthead. At 8 A.M. haul* down 
the middle staysail: at 9 A.M. fitted and set fore and main 
sky sails. Saw a ship to windward supposed to be an 
American Merchantman standing towards us. The frigates 
astern hoisted the American colours as a decoy, and we im- 
mediately hoisted English colours: got royal studden sail 
and booms fitted & shifted the starboard fore top mast stud- 
densail boom which was sprung. At 10} A.M. sounded 
in 25 fathoms of water, fine grey sand and broken shells. 
At 11 A.M. took in sky sails. At meridian moderate 
breezes and pleasant weather: rather leaving the frigates in 
chase, the headmost frigate to Leeward, bearing nearly N. by 
W. 4 or 5 miles distant: the nearest frigate W.S.W. direct 
in our wake, distant about 34 miles. The line of battle ship 
N. by W. 4 W. on the Larboard Tack, hull down. Two 
frigates off our lee quarter, N.N.W. 4 W. & N.W. by N. 
about 5 miles distant, & the brig bearing about N. by W. 
Latitude observed 38° 47’ N. which from that & the sound- 
ings got at } past 10 A.M., allowing for the distance since 
run, gives our Longitude about 78° 53’ W. from which we 
date our departure. 

At 4 P.M. a moderate breeze from the 8.8. W. and cloudy : 
four sail of the enemy still in chase, the nearest about 6 
miles off bearing N.N.W. 4 W. & off the weather quarter 
W. by N. 4 W. From 4 to 6 P.M. moderate breezes and 
cloudy: at } before 7 P.M. a heavy squall of wind with 
rain: took in sail, &¢—} past 7 P.M. the leewardmost ship 
N.N.W. 4 W. & the weathermost ship, the other two more 
astern & hull down. 4} past 10 P.M. wind tack* round to 
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W: made all sail close by the wind. Heard two guns from 
the enemies ships off the lee quarter: at 11 could just dis- 
cover the weather ship in our wake: moderate breezes 
during the night. 

July 19°.—At } past 4 A.M. hauled upto S.E. by 8. 4 
Sail in sight astern, the weathermost ship bearing N.W. 4 
W., the 2* N.W., & the others N.W. by N. no[r]thing; all 
of them hull down. At 4 past 6 A.M. more moderate— 
employ‘ wetting the sails aloft: at 8 A.M. moderate breezes 
and pleasant: 4 ships still in sight chasing us. The 
weathermost ship bearing N.W. } N. having her lower 
yards under: & the leeward ship N. by W. At 4 past 8 
A.M. all the ships in chase stood to the Northward & East- 
ward & were completely out of sight in a few minutes. 
Thus terminated a disagreeable chase of nearly 3 days,— 
attended with inexpressible anxiety and alternate elevation 
and depression of spirits as the winds were propitious or 
otherwise. We had many times given over all expectations 
of making our escape, & had it not been for uncommon 
exertion we must inevitably have fallen a prey to the supe- 
riority of our enemy. 

At } past 8 A.M. discovered a Brig two points off the 
starboard bow: took in studdensails &c and stood for the 
sail ahead: at 9 discovered another sail ahead: # past 9 
A.M. back‘ the main topsail & spoke an American Brig 33 
days from St. Domingo bound to Portland: we informed 
her that war was declared against England, that there were 
cruisers astern, and advised her to stand well to the East- 
ward. At 10 A.M. fill* away and stood for the other sail off 
the Lee bow; came up with her } past 11 and boarded, and 
found her to be the American Brig Sally, 23 days from 
St. Bartholomew’s to Phil*. When we informed her that 
war was declared & cruisers off she stood for Charleston, 
8.C. At meridian made sail and stood to the Eastward: 31 
men sick. At 2 P.M. fresh breeze from Westward: dis- 
covered a ship from the masthead bearing E. by N.: haul* 
close by the wind & discovered the sail to be a large ship 
standing by the wind with starboard tacks on board: at 4 
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P.M. discovered her to be a merchant ship with American 
colours flying. Back* the main topsail and boarded the 
American Ship Diana 47 days from Lisbon for Baltimore. 
She is a handsome, copper-bottom* ship. The boarding 
officer was told that a corpse which then lay on the quarter 
deck was our late consul at Lisbon, Mr. Jefferson, nephew 
of the late president, who had died that morning. In- 
formed him that war was declared, & advised him to keep a 
bright lookout. He had 80,000 dollars specie on board. 
At 4 past 4 filled away & stood E. At 6 mustered the crew 
at quarters, as usual every evening. 

July 20%.—At 40 minutes past 4 A.M. discover* a sail 
ahead; hauled by the wind N.N.E. to speak her: at } past 
6 fired 2 muskets at her, which she did not appear to mind: 
then fired 2 832 pound carronades and bro’t her to: boarded 
and [found] her to be the snow Rising Sun, Mayburry, 
Master, 43 days from Oporto, bound to Newport (R.L) in 
ballast. At 4 P.M. discovered a strange sail to the North- 
ward and Westward. 

July 21"*—At } past 7 A.M. discovered a sail off the Lar- 
board bow: made sail: at meridian came up with the above 
mentioned vessel & found her to be the same brig that we 
had spoken on Monday? bound from St. Domingo to Port- 
land. 

At } past 4 P.M. discovered a large ship off the lee beam 
standing to the Southard and Eastward: at 5 bore up and 
made all sail towards her: 4 past 7 spoke and found her to 
be a ship under Spanish colours 4 days from New York, 
bound to Teneriffe. From her we procured some late New 
York newspapers and learned that Comm‘ Rodgers’ Squad- 
ron had not return‘ from chasing the Jamaica fleet. That 
the Essex was on a cruise by herself, and that the John 
Adams and Nautilus had left New York on a cruise a few 
days before the ship sail’d. We also learn” from the papers 
that the Wasp had arrived in the Delaware from Cowes. 

July 224,—At 4 past 2.A.M. squally and rain. Lat. ob. at 


1 Date sic in original, but should be Tuesday, July 21. See post. 
? Sunday? 
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meridian 89° 45’ N. At 4 past 1 P.M. discovered 2 sail off 
the Lee bow: made sail and stood towards them: } past 5 
discovered 3 other sails from the masthead, bearing N.W. 
by N., making a squadron of 5 sail, which we supposed to 
be our old friends of chasing memory. Took in the studden 
sails and haul* by the wind, and soon lost sight of them. 
July 234,—At 4 A.M. discovered a sail off the weather 
quarter: took in Top gallant sails, tack’ ship and stood for 
her: } after 4 laid the main top sail to the mast & spoke the 
Brig Triton, 23 days from Porto Rico, bound for Ports- 
mouth N.H.: made sail, and at # past 7 A.M. discovered 
two sail bearing E.N.E.: at 9 A.M. spoke the Brig Hazard of 
Wiscasset from Cadiz, bound for New York. Informed her 
of war with England and advised the Cap‘ to make the best 
of his way to Boston; he immediately altered his course, 
and stood for the latter port. 4} past 9 A.M. spoke another 
Brig, 81 days from St. Ubes, bound to New London. In- 
formed us that they had been nearly starved for want of 
provision, but had been supplied by an American privateer, 
2 days before, who informed him of the war. Told us that 
he would stand in for Boston. Fresh breezes from South- 
ard and Eastward, with rain. The ship was going 12 knots 
before the wind. At meridian sounded on the tail of 
George’s bank in 50 fathoms water. No observations. Cold, 
wet and foggy during the night: wind from the Southard. 
July 26%, Sunday.—Light winds—variable. Beating to- 
wards Boston light house: a number of small vessels in the 
bay. The scenery of the country surrounding the bay is 
very romantic and picturesque: passed Scituate, a small 
village on the Southern side. The general face of the coun- 
try hilly and thickly settled. The light house is situated 
on a small Island and the right side of the entrance of the 
principal channel, and has a very good revolving light. 
The State house and several of the church steeples in Boston 
are visible a considerable distance down the bay. The hills 
along the bay present a round, smooth surface, and do not 
appear to have much timber on them. At 11 A.M. a Pilot 
came on board. Mr. Chew, the purser of the ship, went up 
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to town in the boat this afternoon, for the purpose of pro- 
curing our provisions &c: with him went the 6" Lieut., 
Mr. Morgan, to open a rendezvous for shipping men. 

The Bay from a short distance below the light house to 
Boston appears to be nearly fill‘ with small Islands, pre- 
senting to the eye a most delightful prospect. Some of 
them a[re] handsomely cultivated and improved. Two of 
the Islands nearest the Town are strongly fortified, and be- 
tween them lies the channel, which at that place is not wide. 
There are several other commanding situations for forts 
lower down. It is in fact more susceptible of defence than 
any port belonging to the U. States. Just below but out of 
reach of gun shot of the fort the channel is not much wider 
than the length of a large ship across and very intricate, and 
on each side of the channel at that place a very strong bat- 
tery might be erected. 

July 27, Monday.—We came up and anchored just below 
the fort. Lighters employed getting off provisions & water 
for the ship. In the afternoon went to Boston, & after 
attending to some articles which I had [unintelligible] for, 
went to the Exchange coffee house, perhaps the largest 
building of the kind in the U.8. The Post office and many 
shops and other offices are kept in this building. Spent the 
evening at viewing the Town which much surpasses in gaiety 
and beauty my conception of it. The “ Mal” is a pleasant 
and fashionable extensive walk, planted with Elm trees. 
The State house is situated on an eminence in the N.W. 
part of the town, and is a stupendous and elegant building. 
The streets of Boston are narrow and crooked, but well 
paved and clean. The houses have an air of neatness about 
them that in my opinion much surpasses Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. The merchants meet in State Street, in front 
of the exchange, to transact business every day from 12 to 
2 o’clock—but the exchange, in which there is a news room 
well furnish* with papers, is generally crowded. The 
people of Boston with whom the Constitution and her 
Commander are both favorites, appear overjoy* at our ar- 
rival, as they had confidently expected we were taken by 
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the British squadron. They cheered Capt. Hull as he pass* 
up State Street about 12 o’clock. 

July 28", Tuesday.—I slept last night at the exchange in 
the room No. 190 something, and after breakfast this morn- 
ing took a hack and after driving around town went out 
thro’ Cambridge, and having view‘ the college pass‘ on as 
far as “ Fresh pond tavern,” a house so call‘ delightfully 
situated on the bank of a small lake or pond about 5 or 6 
miles W. of Boston. After staying some little time there 
I return‘ along the foot of “ Bunker’s Hill” thro’ Charles- 
town, and stop* at the Navy yard. The country along 
which I pass‘ is well cultivated and lined with country- 
seats and farm houses, generally 2 stories, frame, and hand- 
somely painted, with elegant gardens and yards ornamented 
with a variety of flowers, shrubs, and trees, amongst the 
latter English poplar, elm, and English walnut are the most 
common. The enclosures along the way are generally made 
by stone fences. Pass‘ Gov. Gerry’s beyond Cambridge; a 
neat place on the right hand going out. Charlestown is 
separated from Boston on the South only by a branch of 
Charles river, over which there is a toll bridge. There are 
also 2 other Toll Bridges over it on the way to Cambridge, 
one a few hundred yards higher up the branch than the 
other. The Frigate Chesapeake is now repairing at the 
Navy yard at Charlestown. 2 Gunboats and a revenue cut- 
ter constitute the naval force at this place. Judging of the 
females of this place from their appearance in the street, 
the only opportunity I have had of seeing them, I should 
say they were not so handsome as those in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Their persons are not so neat nor their 
motions so graceful. Their complections are rosy and 
healthy, and their countenances, features, sprightly and 
animated: or, in other words, they appear to have more 
mind and less grace than the Southern ladies. I know 
nothing of their dispositions, but, if permitted to apply the 
rules of Lavaéer to their Physiognomies should say there was 
a superabundance of Tartaric acid in them. The Yankees, 
however, I have always understood, are a set of stiff-neck‘, 
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stubborn republicans, and, of course, not likely to submit 
to the most tyrannical of all governments, I mean a Petticoat 
one—I amused myself part of the forenoon in the book- 
stores, of which there are a great number in this place. In 
all of them I found plenty of sermons in pamphlet form, 
& pieces against ‘“‘ Maddison’s ruinous war,” as they call it. 
I inquired particularly for the letters of the “ British Spy,” 
attributed to Mr. Wirt, of V* but was not able to procure 
a copy in the place, altho’ I was told an edition of it had 
been published here. ‘“ Sampson’s Memoirs,” & “ Curious 
Speeches” were neither of them seen in any of the stores; 
nor do I recollect to have seen a copy of the Columbiad in 
my tour thro’them. Cherrys and currants are now in season 
here. . I recollect we had some in Washington City in the 
beginning of June. So confident were the people of this 
place that we had been taken and carried to Halifax that a 
friend of one of our officers had forwarded letters of credit 
for him to that place. On board of an old ship above 
Charlestown bridge there are a number of British pris- 
oners taken by the privateers from their merchantmen. 
Yesterday the Cartel bearing the flag of truce (white) at 
the fore, left this place on her return for Halifax. She 
bro’t the seamen that were taken by the Leopard from the 
Chesapeake. The English midshipman that was lately re- 
taken in his prize by the crew returned in the Cartel. I 
understand he gives it as his opinion that Comm‘ Rodgers 
manag* or maneuvered his ship very badly in the late attack 
on the Belvidera, on board which vessel he says he then 
was.—Query? During my ride to-day I saw several old 
fortifications that had been thrown up at the time the Brit- 
ish had possession of Boston; say at the commencement of 
the revolution. Will the United States receive any assist- 
ance from the eastern states in the prosecution of the 
present war? Judging from present symptoms, I fear not. 
Good God! Is it possible that the people of the U. 8. en- 
joying the blessings of freedom under the only republican 
government on earth, have not virtue enough to support it! 
Well might Horace say—“ all men are mad.” If Democri- 
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tus or Heraclitus were alive at the present day, our follies 
would burst the sides of the one & exhaust the tears of the 
other. ‘Quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” May 
heaven forbid that the proverb should ever suit us... . 

We receive accounts that the British squadron are burn- 
ing and destroying our merchantmen on the coast. The 
people of this place say they did not expect anything of 
that kind—are sorry that the British should imitate Bona- 
parte in anything. Will not this serve to rouse them in 
some degree? Why do the merchants blame our govern- 
ment for this? Did it not hold out to them this language: 
we are about to declare war, take care of yourselves.—Are 
not Lloyd, Quincy and others who informed them that an 
embargo was about to be laid, culpable: or do they that 
were foolhardy enough to despise the counsels & run 
counter to the wishes of the Government, deserve any 
commiseration ? 

July 30", Thursday.— Foggy, with rain in the afternoon. 
Went on shore in Town: spent the day in viewing the 
place & reading the news in the coffee house. A variety of 
reports in circulation & much guessing amongst the Yankees 
about the war, captures, &c. 

Paid a visit to Mr. W. Hollingsworth’ at Task’s Tavern 
in Broomfield lane, and dined with him. Saw there some 
genuine, unsophisticated Yankees from the country. One 
of them guess Com‘ Rodgers had gone to France and would 
shortly arrive with a fleet of French ships, and “ want 
much afeer* to hold a bottle of the bgast [best?] wine” 
with his neighbour on the subject, who “ rather guess*”’ he 
“ hadndt” gone there, but didn’t much like to Jay a bottle 
of wine “ abbout”’ it. Visited the marine Hospital in Charles 
Town. It is a commodious building, but the site is, I think, 
not a very good one. The rooms and bedding are neat, clean 
and comfortable. Had about 35 patients in it when I was 
there. 

July 31", Friday.—Slept last night at the exchange coffee 
house, and after breakfast took a walk round Town. Vis- 
1 Mr. Hollingsworth was from Maryland, and a cousin of Dr. Evans. 
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ited the State house and after sauntering an hour or two 
in the book stores, returned on board the ship. Less fog 
to-day than usual—Wind from Eastward... . 

August 1“, Saturday.—Damp and very foggy in the fore- 
noon. Wind from the eastward with rain in the evening. 
The day’s report says the Maidstone Frigate is capturing 
the fishermen at Cape Cod. Others say there are 2 Frigates 
in the bay. We are all ready and only waiting a fair wind 
to proceed on acruise. To-day came in an American Brig 
from Liverpool loaded with salt, which we took possession 
of. She was bound to St. Mary’s but hearing of the war 
put in here. I suppose she was again liberated, as I have 
heard nothing of her since. 

August 2*, Sunday.—Got under weigh [sic] at 5 o’clock 
A.M. and pass‘ the light house about 6. Stood N.E., wind 
S. & W. and pleasant. Saw at one time 50 sail of vessels, 
most of them small. Lost sight of land in the afternoon. 
Spoke a ship from Ireland with passengers. 

August 3*, Monday.—Was call* to Quarters last night 
about one o’clock, in consequence of the light of the rising 
Moon, which was taken by the officer of the watch for Sig- 
nals. Chased a small sail for some time to-day, but gave 
up the chase in consequence of being so far to leeward of it. 

August 4", Tuesday—At 4 o’clock spoke an American 
Fishing Schooner from Belleisle bound to Cape Cod. Had 
seen no cruisers. Saw a Ship on Sunday, but did not know 
what she was. Directly afterwards we saw and pursued a 
ship to the Northward, apparently an armed one, perhaps a 
Sloop of war or Privateer. Lost sight of her after dark. 
Light winds—cool, inclined to fogs. 

August 5%, Wednesday.—Pleasant day—Very light winds. 
Stood to the Northward during the forenoon. The ship 
that we had chased was not in sight this morning. Stood 
to the Southard during the latter part of the day. Light 
airs. 3 Sail in sight before Sundown from the topgallant 
yard. Stood by the wind about 8.8. W. in pursuit. 

August 10%, Monday.—F resh breeze from N.N.W. Stand- 
ing N.E. Lat. ob. 45° 10’ N. Long. 54° 45’ W. At meridian 
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discovered from the top gallant yard a sail on the weather 
beam. Gave chase. At 5} P.M. fired a shot ahead and 
bro‘ to a Brig which on boarding proved to be the British 
merchant brig the Lady Warren from St. John’s New- 
foundland bound to the Island of St. John’s. By her log 
book it appears that she sailed in company with some other 
vessels on the — Ins’t, under convoy of H.B.M. Frigate 
Jason and a government armed Brig. From one of the 
sailors we learn that there was a larger Frigate than the 
Jason in company, but that the latter was the flag ship :— 
that there were 4 ships and 4 Brigs all deeply laden with 
troops, &c. The Lady Warren left the convoy on Sat- 
urday night in the fog, and being light, out sailed them. 
After bringing on board the Cap', Supercargo, Mate, and 6 
seamen, together with their private property, we set fire to 
the Brig in different places—and made sail to the N & E. 
She continued to burn for several hours, and presented an 
appearance after dark awfully beautiful and grand. Such 
are the dreadful, concomitant evils of a state of war. The 
Brig was in Ballast. The Supercargo laboured under a 
severe fit of the gravel, to which he says he has been sub- 
ject for some years.’ Every medical and other assistance in 
our power was yielded him. He observed that the loss of 
his Brig was a trifle compared to the pain he felt. Wind 
still blows fresh. 

August 11%, Tuesday.—Blew fresh all last night from the 
N.& W. At 10 o’clock A.M. discovered a sail ahead from 
Top Gallant yard. At 12 came up with her. Proved to 
be a British Merchant Brig, Advance, [or Adiona] from 
Shediack harbour [N.B.] bound to New Castle upon Tyne, 
loaded with Squar* Pine Timber. Got out of her the Cap- 
tain, Mate and crew consisting of 9 men and boys, and set 
fire to her at 2 o’clock. We then fill* away tothe W. At 
4 o’clock P.M. her sails took fire and were consumed in a 
few minutes, directly after which her masts went overboard. 


1 Dr. Evans left some notes of the medical treatment of the super- 
cargo, whose name was Freeman. 
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From the Captain we learn that they saw a Frigate on the 
9” inst. standing down the Gulph of St. Lawrence with a 
Brig in Tow, but did not speak her. She was five days out 
when we captured her. We learn from him that Capt. 
Porter had sent a cartel with a Lieut. into St. John’s, N. F. 
with prisoners. Lat. by ob: at meridian 45° 12’ N. Long. 
55° 10’ W. In 73 fathoms water at meridian. The air 
yesterday, last night, and to-day was uncomfortably cold. 
Caught a red headed Woodpecker on board this morning, 
in 60 fathoms water, distant from land 150 miles. 

August 12”, Wednesday.—No vessels in sight to-day. 
Pleasant breeze from N. & E. Stood off and on since 
yesterday. Lat. ob: 44° 57’ N. Long. 55° 39’ W. We 
learn from the Supercargo of the Lady Warren that Com‘ 
Barney has taken several vessels off Newfoundland and 
burnt some fishing boats. That the Essex also burnt some. 
He also tells us that the small pox is very fatal and preva- 
lent in St. John’s at present. Sick list decreases; having at 
present but 15 men sick mostly slight cases. The Super- 
cargo represents St. John’s, Newfoundland, as a place 
strongly fortified both by nature and art. There are high 
hills on each side of a very narrow channel. The lands, he 
says, are very barren and but thinly settled, being princi- 
pally fishermen. He says it is considered as a nursery for 
Sailors. A great many Irishmen are yearly bro’t over and 
after being kept in the fishing trade of that place for a few 
years are transferred or impress‘ into the British Navy. 
The families of the fishermen, he says, are miserably poor. 
Whilst the husband is out fishing the merchant who owns 
the fishing boat in which he is employ‘ issues out to his 
wife and children their daily allowance of provision, which 
is very scant and not of the best kind. Hence it is more 
than cruel to destroy the fishing boats,—because when the 
Husband returns without fish the merchant ceases to supply 
his family. More of the miseries of a state of war! We 
have the consolation, however, of knowing that this wanton 
and merciless kind of warfare was commenced by the Brit- 
ish: par exemple, at Cape Ann. He says it is believed at 
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St. John’s that the Constitution is off the British Channel 
with Commodore Rodgers’ squadron. __ 

August 14", Friday.—Light winds from N. & W.: course 
about E. Were alarmed about 9 o’clock with the cry of fire 
in the cockpit—Produced by one of the Surgeon’s Mates 
having left a candle burning in his state room with the door 
locked. We found considerable difficulty in opening the 
door, in attempting to force which I had my right hand 
jamm‘ with a crowbar: in consequence of which I am 
under the necessity of writing with my left. I have la- 
boured under great pain all day, and am much afraid it will 
terminate in Telanus. The cry of fire is dreadful on shore, 
but ten thousand times more distressing on board a powder 
ship at sea. It produced much confusion, but was instantly 
extinguished. The Surgeon’s Mate, who is truly a worthy 
fellow, was arrested for his negligence. Hove-to at noon, 
in 30 fathoms water, and caught a very large Hollibut, and 
what sailors call a man’s-head: a curiosity and novelty to 
me. Lat. obst 45° 51’ N. Lon. by D. R. 55° 35’ W. ~At3 
P.M. a sailor fell overboard out of the main chains. The 
topsail was instantly backed and the stern boat lower down. 
The man being (fortunately) an expert swimmer, kept on 
top of the water, and was pick* up about 200 yards astern. 
He said he could have taken off his shoes, but did not wish 
to lose them! The blood however appeared to have for- 
saken his cheeks. The tenure of a sailor’s existence is cer- 
tainly more precarious than any other man’s, a soldier’s not 
excepted. Who would not be asailor? I, for one. 

August 15%, Saturday.—Pleasant weather: light winds 
from 8. & W. Discovered immediately after daylight five 
sail of vessels on our weather bow. Made all sail and stood 
for them. Gaining on them fast. At 8 o’clock A.M. dis- 
covered that one of them, a brig in tow of a sloop of war, 
was on fire. Another of the Brigs stood before the wind. 
The sloop of war then stood by the wind on the other tack, 
as did also a Dutch-built, sharp stern Barque. A Pilot 
built schooner stood by the wind on the starboard tack. 
We immediately stood after the sloop of war, with Lar- 
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board tacks on board. After standing in that way a short 
time the Barque tacked & stood between us and the sloop 
of war. We then tack’, fired a gun, and bro’t her down. 
She had English colours hoisted which she haul* down 
when we fired. On boarding her we discovered that she 
was a prize to the American privateer Dolphin from Salem ; 
that she had been captured yesterday evening: that the 
schooner to windward was the Privateer; and that the Brit- 
ish Sloop of war Avenger had fallen in with them in the 
night, having two prizes in company—one of which, viz 
—the one set on fire, was a fine Brig, the belonging 
to New York: the other was the one that stood before the 
wind. The Barque had been boarded by the Sloop of war 
at 4 o’clock A.M., but discovering us recalled her boat 
without leaving any of her crew on board or taking out any 
of the Privateer’s men. He ordered the Barque to follow 
him, who finding us from our sails, &c, to be an American 
and that the Sloop of war was running from us, was then 
trying to make for the Privateer. After taking out of her 
her former Captain and two boys, the only English pris- 
oners on board, we made all sail after the Prize Brig before 
the wind. In a short time the Sloop of war was out of 
sight, still standing from us with all sail set. At 2 o’clock 
we bro” to the Brig Adeline’ from England, loaded with 
dry goods and hard ware bound to Bath in Massachusetts 
bay. We took from on board of her a British Master’s 
mate and five seamen belonging to the Avenger, and put 
[on] Mid" Madison and five seamen [and] started her for 
some portin the U.S. She was taken by the Avenger on 
the 7" Inst. Whilst chasing the latter Brig we pass* near the 
Brig in flames. The Barque follow‘ us until compleatly out 
of sight of the Sloop of War—and then haul‘ by the wind to 
the 8. & E. At 3 P.M. discovered land from the top gallant 
yard—bearing N. by E. distant 40 miles—supposed to be 
cape Race. Sounded in 80 fathoms water. Wind 8. & W. 
Lat. ob: at meridian 45° 58’. Long 58° 14’. By the Prison- 
ers we are informed that several Frigates are cruising on 
1 Name altered in original from Adelaide. See September 12. 
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the banks, amongst the rest the Belvidera,’ Guerriere,' 
Shannon,’ Spartan, Pomona, Eolus,’ & &e— The Captain 
(Johnson) of the Avenger supposed us to be the Frigate 
Essex. The Avenger laid closer to the wind than we did 
and appeared to sail very fast. We were under an im- 
pression that she would out sail us and thus prevent our 
taking either of the other vessels. . . . Cold and raw in the 
afternoon. Wind freshened in the evening and blew a stiff 
breeze in the night. I observe that a troublesome cough 
with which I was annoyed the principal part of the last 
winter, and which ceased when the warm weather com- 
menced, has again come on. Whilst in the act of writing 
the two last words of the above sentence the Drummer and 
fifer were call* to beat to quarters, having discovered a light 
a short distance off on the lee bow. It proved, however, to 
be the Brig which was burnt during the day, and not a 
ship’s light as was at first supposed. Blowing fresh still, 
and quite cool. 
* * * * * * * * 

The sloop of war had the figures 68 marked on her 
quarter & bow like a Transport, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of deceiving the privateers. The Sloop of war made sig- 
nals several times during the morning. 

August 17", Monday.—Cloudy & cold. Fresh breeze from 
W.: Standing to the S. & W. No observation. Passed 
about 6 o’clock the wreck of a vessel that appeared to have 
been capsized. No observation to-day. Wind increases: 
cold, damp, disagreeable weather. 16 men on the Sick 
List. My wounded hand is nearly well.—We tack‘ ship 
and pass* just to leeward of what was supposed to be a ves- 
sel capsized and it proves to be a dead whale floating on the 
surface. On approaching we supposed it to be an Island 


‘of Ice. There were a number of small birds—perhaps 


“Mother Carey’s Chickens” flying about it. The oil was 
floating on the water some distance to leeward. As we 
pass it, we were saluted with a very unpleasant smell. 


1 Together with the Africa 64 and the Brig Nautilus are the vessels 
that chased us off New York July 16, 17, 18". 
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Directly after passing it we wore ship and stood again to 
the 8. & W.—At 11 P.M. were call* to Quarters, having 
seen a vessel nearly ahead standing before the wind. She 
haul* her wind and we made all sail after her, and after 
a chase of 1} hours came up with and spoke the American 
Privateer Brig Decatur, Capt. Nichols, from Salem, 12 
days out, and had taken nothing. In chase of a Ship yes- 
terday carried away her fore top mast. Was chased last 
evening by a Ship of War. During our chase of her last 
night she threw overboard 12 of her Guns, leaving but 2 
sixpounders on board. She carried 100 men. The Cap* 
came on board of us and got some Irons, having thrown all 
his overboard in the chase. We learn that he had boarded 
a Cartel from Halifax to Boston, from whom he learn‘ 
that the Privateer Curlew of Boston, & Letter of Marque 
Catherine of Salem are both taken into Halifax. The 
former by the Africa—64, and the latter by a large gun 
Brig, after an action of 45 minutes. From the same source 
we are informed that there are 300 American prisoners in 
Halifax.—They were getting their Bags ready to come on 
board, supposing we were an English man of war, and were 
overjoyed when undeceived by our boarding officer. The 
Captain said he would steer for Cape Race: that 2 Guns 
were sufficient to bring Merchant vessels to. He kept 
in company with us all night and stood to the E* in the 
morning. 


(To be continued.) 


Von. x1x.—12 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8S. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


1787. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At Alexandria: “ January 3.—Rid to Alexandria to a 
meeting of the board of Directors of the Potomack C°>— 
Did the business which occasioned the Meeting dined at 
Lomax’s & returned home in the evening.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10. 
At Mount Vernon: “ January 10.—I rec* by express the 
acc‘ of the sudden death (by a fit of the Gout in the head) 


of my beloved Brother Col? Jn° Aug* Washington.” '— 
Washington’s Diary. 


Augustine Washington, of Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, the father of General Washington, had ten children: Butler, Law- 
rence, Augustine, and Jane by his first wife, Jane Butler; Grorex, Betty, 
Samuel, John Augustine, Charles, and Mildred by his second wife, Mary 
Ball, to whom he was married on the 6th of March, 1731. Augustine 
Washington died April 12, 1748, aged forty-nine years, at an estate in 
King George, now Stafford, County, on the Rappahannock River, directly 
opposite to Fredericksburg, to which he had removed in 1739, seven years 
after the birth of his son GzorGE. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 25.—On my return home 
[from a ride to the plantations] found M* Madison here— 
and after Dinner M' [David] Griffith came in—both of whom 
stayed all night.”— Washington’s Diary. 





1 John Augustine Washington died at his estate on the Nominy River, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
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“‘ January 26.—M* Madison & M* Griffith going away after breakfast, 
(the former to attend Congress) I rid as yesterday to all y® Plant™.”"— 
Washington's Diary. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 6.—About Sundown Mess™ 
Bushrod & Corben Washington [sons of John Augus- 
tine Washington] came in on their return from Berkeley 
County.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘“‘ February 7.—Continued at home. February 8.—At home all day. 
February 9.—M* Bushrod Washington! and his Brother Corbin went away 
after breakfast.” — Washington's Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 14.—Rid immediately, after 
breakfast to French’s Plantation to see a sick man—and in- 
tended to have gone to others but was driven back by the 
Rain.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 17.—Went into the Neck 
to Mark some lines for fences. . . . Received before I had 
done a message acquainting me that Col* [Jeremiah] Wads- 
worth and a M* Chaloner were here which brought me 
home.”— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

At Alexandria: “ February 20.—Went with M™ Washing- 
ton to M* Fendalls to make a visit to Col’ and M™ [Henry] 
Lee.—dined and returned home in the Evening.” — Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 22.—Rid to Muddy hole 

Dogue run & Frenchs Plantation. . . . On my return home 


found M* Bryan Fairfax, his wife & daughter here.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 





1 The favorite nephew of General Washington, and devisee under his 
will of the Mount Vernon estate. 
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“t February 23.—At home all day. In the Evening Mr’ Griffith came in 
and stayed all Night. February 24.—After breakfast Mr. Fairfax, his wife 
& daughter—and Mr’ Griffith went away.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 3.—The Rev‘ Mt Weems, 
and y* Doct* Craik who came here yesterday in the after- 
noon left this about Noon for Port Tob*® [Port Tobacco, 
Maryland].”— Washington’s Diary. 


The visitor at Mount Vernon, Mason Locke Weems, was the author of 
that curious compound of fact and fancy, religion and morality, which was 
published at George-Town in 1800, with the title, ‘‘ A History of the Life 
and Death, Virtues and Exploits, of General George Washington ; dedicated 
to Mrs. Washington; and containing a great many curious and valuable 
Anecdotes, tending to throw much light on the private as well as public life 
and character of that very Extraordinary Man ; the whole happily calculated 
to furnish a feast of true Washingtonian Entertainment and Improvement, 
both to ourselves and our children.’’ The original production, after going 
through several editions, was almost entirely rewritten, and issued in 1808 
as the sixth edition, with the title, ‘‘ The Life of George Washington ; with 
curious Anecdotes, equally honorable to Himself, and exemplary to his young 
Countrymen.’”’ This is the book in which the hatchet story, the cabbage- 
seed story, etc., etc., first appeared, and which, notwithstanding its fabrica- 
tions and fanciful anecdotes, has been more widely known and read than 
all the other biographies and sketches of Washington. Since that date 
(1808) more than fifty editions have been issued, the last bearing date 1891. 
In several years two editions were printed, and in 1816 three appeared, 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 16. ‘ 
At Mount Vernon: “ March 15.—Went out with my 
Compass in order to Mark the ground at Muddy hole in- 
tended for experiments, into half acre lotts, and two other 
pieces adjoining—all in field N° 2—into 10 acre lotts—Also 
to mark the lines which divide field N° 1 from N° 2 & 3— 
and the fields 6 & 7 at Dogue Run.”— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Most of the legislatures have ap- 
pointed, and the rest it is said will appoint, delegates to 
meet at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May next in 
a general convention of the States, to revise and correct the 
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defects of the federal system. Congress have also recog- 
nised and recommended the measure.”— Washington to the 
Marquis de Lafayette. 


On February 21, Congress in session passed the following resolution: 
‘‘ That in the opinion of Congress it is expedient, that, on the second Mon- 
day in May next, a convention of delegates, who shall have been appointed 
by the several States, be held at Philadelphia, for the sole and express pur- 
pose of revising the Articles of Confederation, and reporting to Congress 
and the several legislatures such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, 
when agreed to in Congress and confirmed by the States, render the federal 
constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union.” 

Early in December, 1786, the General Assembly of Virginia appointed 
Washington one of the delegates from that State to attend a proposed gen- 
eral convention of all the States, to be held at Philadelphia, which was 
subsequently recommended by Congress in the foregoing resolution. 
Washington at first declined the appointment, but at the urgent solicitation 
of the Governor of the State (Edmund Randolph) and others, finally con- 
sented to serve. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16. 
At Alexandria: “April 16.—Went up to Alexandria to 
the Election of Delegates to Represent the Country in 


General Assembly—when Col? [George] Mason and Doct* 
[David] Stuart were chosen.—Returned in the Evening, 
accompanied by Col’ Mason—his two Sons William and 
George & his Son-in-Law Col® Cooke.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 

At Mount Vernon: “ April 26.—Receiving an Express 
between 4 & 5 oclock this afternoon informing me of the 
extreme illness of my Mother and Sister Lewis I resolved 
to set out for Fredericksburgh by daylight in the Morning— 
and spent the evening in writing some letters on business 
respecting the Meeting of the Cincinnati to the Secretary 
General of the Society Gen' Knox.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ April 26.—Though so much afflicted with a rheumatic complaint (of 
which I have not been entirely free for six months) as to be under the 
necessity of carrying my arm in a sling for the last ten days, I had fixed on 
Monday next for my departure [for Philadelphia], and had made every 
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necessary arrangement for the purpose, when (within this hour) I am called 
by an express, who assures me not a moment is to be lost to see a mother and 
only sister (who are supposed to be in the agonies of death) expire; and I 
am hastening to obey this melancholy call, after having just buried a 
brother [John Augustine Washington] who was the intimate companion 
of my youth, and the friend of my ripened age.’’— Washington to General 
Knoz. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 

At Fredericksburg: “April 27.—About sun rise I com- 
menced my journey as intended—Bated at Dumfries, and 
reached Fredericksburgh before two o’clock and found both 
my Mother & Sister better than I expected—the latter out 
of danger as is supposed, but the extreme low state in w™ 
the former was, left little hope of her recovery as she was 
exceedingly reduced and much debilitated by age and the 
disorder—Dined and lodged at my Sisters.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘“t April 28.—Dined at M™ Lewis’s and Drank Tea at Judge Mercers ;— 
Gen! [George] Weedon, Col® Ch* Carter, Judge [James] Mercer, and M* 
Jn° Lewis and his wife dined with me at my sisters. April 29.—Dined at 
Col* Charles Carters—and drank Tea at M' John Lewis’s. April 30.—Set 
out about Sunrise on my return home.—halted at Dumfries for about an hour 
where I breakfasted—reached home about 6 oclock in a sm! shower, which 


did not continue (and that not hard) for more than 15 Minutes.”— 
Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, MAY 3. 

At Mount Vernon : “ May 3.—Rid to the Fishing landing 
—and thence to the Ferry, Frenchs, Dogue Run, and Muddy 
hole Plantations with my Nephew G. W. [George Augustine 
Washington "] to explain to him the Nature, and the ord* 
of the business at each as I would have it carried on during 
my absence at the Convention in Philadelphia.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


MONDAY, MAY 7. 
At Mount Vernon: ‘“ May ’7.—At home preparing for my 
journey to Philadelphia.”— Washington’s Diary. 





1 Son of Charles Washington. 
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‘¢ May 8.—The weather being squally with Showers I defer® setting off 
till the Morning—M* Cha* Lee came in to dinner but left it afterwards.”"— 
Washington’s Diary. 









WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ May 9.—Crossed from M‘ Ver- 
non to M' Digges a little after Sun rise & pursuing the Rout 
by the way of Baltimore—dined at M* Rich* Hendersons 
in Bladensb* and lodged at Maj" Snowdens where feeling 
very severely a violent h‘ ach & sick stomach I went to bed 
early.””— Washington’s Diary. 













“* May 10.—Very great appearances of Rain in the morning, & a little 
falling, induced me, tho’ well recovered to wait till ab‘ 8 oclock before I set 
off—At one Oclock I arrived at Baltimore—Dined at the Fountain [Inn], 
& Supped & lodged at Doct [James] M*Henrys—Slow Rain in the Even- 
ing. May 11.—Set off before breakfast—rid 12 Miles to Skerretts for it— 
baited there and proceeded without halting (weather threatning) to the 
Ferry at Havre de gras where I dined but could not cross the wind being 
turbulent & squally—lodged here. May 12.—With difficulty (on acct of 
the Wind) crossed the Susquehanna—Breakfasted at the Ferry house on the 
East side—Dined at the head of Elk (Hollingsworths Tavern)—and lodged 
at Wilmington at O’Flins [Tavern]—at the head of Elk I was overtaken by 
M' Francis Corbin who took a seat in my Carriage.’’— Washington’s Diary. 























SUNDAY, MAY 13. 

At Philadelphia: “ May 13.—About 8 Oclock M* Corbin 
and myself set out, and dined at Chester (M™ Withys) where 
I was met by the Gen” Mifflin (now Speaker of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly) Knox and Varnum—The Colonels 
Humphreys and Minges [Francis Mentges]—and Majors 
[ William] Jackson and [Francis] Nicholas—With whom I 
proceeded to Philad*—at Grays Ferry the City light horse 
commanded by Col [Samuel] Miles met me and escorted 
me in by the Artillery Officers who stood arranged & saluted 
as I passed—alighted through a crowd at M™ Houses'—but 
being again warmly and kindly pressed by Mt & M™ Rob* 
Morris to lodge with them I did so and had my baggage 






















1 Mrs. Mary House kept a boarding-house at the corner of Fifth and 
Market Streets. 
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removed thither'—Waited on the President [of the State] 
Doct’ Franklin as soon as I got to Town—On my arrival, 
the Bells were chimed.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ Philadelphia, May 14.—Yesterday His Excellency General WAsHING- 
TON, a member of the grand convention, arrived here,—He was met at 
some distance and escorted into the city by the troop of horse, and saluted 
at his entrance by the artillery. The joy of the people on the coming of 
this great and good man was shewn by their acclamations and the ringing 
of bells.” —Pennsylvania Packet. 


MONDAY, MAY 14. 

At Philadelphia: “ May 14.—This being the day ap- 
pointed for the Convention to meet, such Members as were 
in town assembled at the State H°? but only two States being 
represented—viz—Virginia & Pennsylvania—agreed to at- 
tend at the same place at 11 Oclock to morrow. Dined in 
a family way at M* Morris’s.”— Washington’s Diary. 


““ May 15.—Repaired, at the hour appointed to the State H®, but no more 
States being represented than were yesterday (tho’ several more members 
had come in) we agreed to meet again to morrow.—Gov'? [Edmund] Ran- 
dolph from Virginia came in to day. Dined with the Members, to the Gen! 
Meeting of the Society of the Cincinnati. May 16.—No more than two 
States being yet represented, agreed till a quoram of them should be formed 
to alter the hour of Meeting at the State house to one Oclock. Dined at the 
President Doct® Franklins—and drank Tea, and spent the evening at M* 
Jn° Penns. May 17.—M* [John] Rutledge from Charleston and M* Ch. 
Pinkney from Congress having arrived gave a Representation to S° Caro- 
lina—and Col* [George] Mason getting in this Evening placed all the Del- 
egates from Virginia on the floor of Convention. Dined at M* Powells® 
and dr* Tea there. May 18.—The Representation from New York appeared 
on the floor to day. Dined at Greys ferry, and drank Tea at M* Morris’s— 
after which accompanied M™ and some other Ladies to hear a M™ O’Con- 
nell read (a charity affair) the lady being reduced in circumstances had had 
recourse to this expedient to obtain a little money—her perform® was toler- 





1 Robert Morris resided on the south side of Market Street, below Sixth. 

2 The sessions of the Convention were held in the eastern room on the first 
floor, ‘‘ Independence Chamber.’’ 

3 Samuel Powel, mayor of Philadelphia in 1775 and 1789, lived at No. 
112 Third Street, between Walnut and Spruce. The house, which is still 
standing, is now known as No. 244 South Third Street. Mr. Powel married 
Elizabeth Willing, sister of Thomas Willing, the well-known merchant. 
Washington was a frequent visitor at this house during his stay in the city. 
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able—at the College Hall [Fourth, below Arch Street]. May 19.—No more 
States represented—Dined at Mt [Jared] Ingersolls—spent the evening at 
my lodgings & Retired to my Room soon.”’— Washington's Diary. 


SUNDAY, MAY 20. 

At Philadelphia: “ May 20.—Dined with M* & M™ Mor- 
ris and other Company at their farm (called the Hills ')— 
Returned in the afternoon & drank Tea at M* Powells.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


‘“‘ May 21.—Delaware State was represented. Dined and drank Tea at 
M' Binghams? in great splendor. May 22.—The Representation from N* 
Carolina was compleated which made a representation for five States. 
Dined and drank Tea at M' Morris’s.”— Washington's Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“* May 23.—No more States being rep- 
resented I rid to Gen' Mifflins* to breakfast—after which in 
Company with him M* Madison, M* Rutledge, and others I 
crossed the Schuylkill above the Falls—visited M* [Richard] 
Peters * M* [John] Penns Seat,—and M* W™ Hamiltons. 

“‘Dined at M* [Benjamin] Chews [No. 110 South Third 





1“ The Hills,” which originally comprised eighty acres, lay upon the 
east bank of the Schuylkill River, north of Fairmount Hill, and extended 
to the Ridge Road. That portion of the land upon which the mansion- 
house stood, known in later years as Lemon Hill, is included in Fairmount 
Park. 

2 William Bingham, member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 1787-88, 
and United States Senator, 1795-1801, married Anna, daughter of Thomas 
Willing, October 26, 1780. Mrs. Willing was distinguished for her beauty, 
elegance of manner, and profuse hospitality. The Bingham Mansion, on 
Third Street, above Spruce, was one of the finest private residences of the 
day. 

5 Thomas Mifflin’s country house was on the Ridge Road, at the Falls of 
Schuylkill, on the east side of the river, in what is now the Twenty-eighth 
Ward of the city of Philadelphia. The house was taken down quite re- 
cently. 

* The Peters estate, on the high land west of the Schuylkill River, about 
one mile and a half below the Falls, and known as “ Belmont,” is now in 
Fairmount Park. The house, erected in 1746, is still standing and occupied 
asa Park restaurant. Richard Peters, Judge of the United States District 
Court for Pennsylvania from 1792 until his death in 1818, was a warm per- 
sonal friend of General Washington. 
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Street]—with the Wedding guests (Col* [John Eager] How- 
ard of Baltimore having married his daughter Peggy)— 
Drank Tea there in a very large Circle of Ladies.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 

‘« May 24.—No more States represented. Dined, and drank Tea at M° 


John Koss’s.! One of my Postilion boys (Paris) being sick, requested Doct* 
[John] Jones to attend him.” — Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, MAY 25. 

At Philadelphia: “‘ May 25.—Another Delegate coming 
in from the State of New Jersey gave it a Representation 
and encreased the number to Seven which forming a 
quoram of the 13 the Members present resolved to organ- 
ize the body; when by a unanimous vote I was called up to 
the Chair as President of the body.—Maj’ William Jackson 
was appointed Secretary—and a Com was chosen consist- 
ing of 3 Members? to prepare Rules & Regulations for con- 
ducting the business—and after appointing door keepers 
the Convention adjourned till Monday, to give time to the 
Com* to report the Matter referred to them. 

“Returned many visits to day—Dined at M' Tho* Will- 
ings*—and sp‘ the evening at my lodgings.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘* May 26.—Returned all my visits this forenoon dined with a club at the 
City Tavern [Second Street, above Walnut] and spent the evening at my 
quarters writing letters. May 27.—Went to the Romish Church [St. Mary’s, 
Fourth Street, above Spruce]—to high Mass—Dined, drank Tea, and spent 
the evening at my lodging.”’— Washington’s Diary. 

MONDAY, MAY 28. 

At Philadelphia: “ May 28—Met in Convention at 10 

Oclock. Two States more—viz—Massachusetts and con- 





1 A prominent shipping merchant and importing agent of Philadelphia. 
A Scotchman by birth. 

2 George Wythe, Alexander Hamilton, and Charles Pinckney. 

’ Thomas Willing, the head of the mercantile house of Willing & 
Morris (Robert Morris the financier), resided at the southwest corner of 
Third Street and Willing’s Alley, below Walnut Street. He was the first 
president of the Bank of North America, the first bank chartered in this 
country, 1781. 
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necticut were on the floor to day. Established Rules— 
agreeably to the plan bro‘ in by the Com* for the governm' 
of the Convention & adjourned—No com™ [communica- 
tions] without doors.’ 

“ Dined at home, and drank Tea in a large circle at M* 
[Tench] Francis’s.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“« May 29.—Attended Convention—and dined at home—after w®™ accom- 
panied M™ Morris to the benefit Concert [at the City Tavern] of a M* 
Jutan [Juhan]. May 80.—Dined with Mt [John] Vaughan—drank Tea, 
and spent the evening at a Wednesday evening party at Mt & M™ Lawrences.” 
May 31.—The State of Georgia came on the Floor of the Convention to day 
which made a Representation of ten States. Dined at M* Francis’s and 
drank Tea with M™ Meridith.”-— Washington’s Diary. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 1.—Attending in Convention— 
and nothing being suffered to transpire no minutes of the 
proceedings has been, or will be inserted in this diary. 

* Dined with M* John Penn, and spent the evening at a 
superb entertainment at Bush Hill given by M* [William] 
Hamilton—at which were more than an hundred guests.” — 

Washington’s Diary. 

The estate called ‘ Bush Hill,’’ purchased in 1729 by Andrew Hamilton, 
the eminent lawyer, was part of the Springettsbury Manor. It lay north 
of Vine Street, in what is now the Fifteenth Ward of the city of Philadel- 
phia, and the mansion, erected about 1740, stood on the north side of the 
present Buttonwood Street, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets. 
It was occupied by John Adams during a portion of his term as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and was destroyed by fire about the year 1808. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 2.—M* [Daniel of St. Thomas] 
Jenifer cuming in with sufficient powers for the purpose, 
gave a representation to Maryland; which brought all the 
States in the Union into Convention except Rhode Island 
which had refused to send delegates thereto. 





1 One of the rules adopted by the Convention, to be observed in their pro- 
ceedings as standing orders, reads thus: “That nothing spoken in the 
House be printed, or otherwise published, or communicated without leave.’’ 

2? John Lawrence, mayor of Philadelphia, 1765-66, and justice of the 
Supreme Court, 1767-76. 
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“Dined at the City Tavern with the Club & spent the 
evening at my own quarters. June 3.—Dined at M' [George] 
Clymers and drank Tea there also.””— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 4.—Attended Convention.—Rep- 
resentation as on Saturday. Reviewed (at the importunity 
of Gen' Mifflin and the officers) the Light Infantry—Cavalry 
—and part of the Artillery of the City. 

“Dined with Gen' Mifflin & dr* Tea with Miss Cad- 
wallader.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘t June 4.—In the evening my wife and I went to Market Street to see 
that great and good man General Washington. We had a full view of him 
and Major Jackson, who walked with him, but the number of people who 
followed him on all sides was astonishing. He had been out on the field to 
review Captain Samuel Miles with his Troop of Horse, the light infantry 
and artillery.”—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
At Philadelphia: “ June 5.—Dined at M* Morris’s with a 


large Company & spent the Evening there—Attended in 
Convention the usual hours.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘* June 6.—In Convention as usual—Dined at the Presidents (Doct* Frank- 
lins) & drank Tea there—after which returned to my lodgings and wrote 
letters for France. June 7.—Attended Convention as usual—Dined with 
a Club of Convention Members at the Indian Queen [Tavern, Fourth, 
above Chestnut Street]—Drank Tea & spent the evening at my lodgings. 
June 8.—Attended the Convention.—Dined, drank Tea, and spent the even- 
ing at my lodg®. June 9.—At Convention—Dined with the Club at the City 
Tavern—Drank Tea & set till 10 oclock at M* Powells.’"— Washington's 
Diary. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 10. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 10.—Breakfasted at M' Powells, 
and in Company with him rid to see the Botanical Garden 
of M* [William] Bartram; which, tho’ stored with many 
curious plants, Shrubs & trees, many of which are exotics 
was not laid off with much taste, nor was it large. 

“From hence we rid to the Farm of one Jones, to see 
the effect of the plaister of Paris which appeared obviously 
great... . From hence we visited M* Powells own farm 
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after which I went (by appointment) to the Hills & dined 
with M' & M™ Morris—Returned to the City ab‘ dark.” — 
Washington’s Diary. 


The Bartram gardens, the first botanical gardens in the United States, 
were founded in 1728 by John Bartram, a distinguished botanist of Phil- 
adelphia. They were situated on the west bank of the Schuylkill River, 
a short distance below the lower ferry, afterward called Gray’s Ferry. 
The house, built by him in 1731, is still standing. John Bartram, cited by 
Linneus as the greatest natural botanist in the world, died September 2, 
1777; he was succeeded by his son William, who had like tastes. Both 
father and son travelled extensively through the United States, collecting 
specimens. The gardens, comprising about seven acres in what is now the 
Twenty-seventh Ward of the city of Philadelphia, were purchased with 
some additional land in 1891, by the city, for a public park. 


MONDAY, JUNE 11. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 11.—Attended in Convention— 
Dined, drank Tea, and spent the evening in my own Room.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


“« June 12.—Dined and drank Tea at M* Morris’s—went afterwards toa 
concert [of Mr. Reinagle] at the City Tavern. June 18.—In Convention— 
dined at Mt Clymers & drank Tea there. Spent the evening at M' Bing- 
hams. June 14.—Dined at Major [Thomas Lloyd] Moores (after being in 
Convention) and spent the evening at my own lodgings. June 15.—In 
Convention as usual—dined at M* Powells & drank Tea there. June 16.— 
In Convention—Dined with the Club at the City Tavern—and drank Tea 
at Doct® Shippins with M™ Livingstons party.’’'— Washington's Diary. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 17.—Went to [Christ] Church— 
heard Bishop White preach, and see him ordain two Gentle- 
men Deacons—after w™ rid 8 Miles into the Country and 
dined with M* Jn® Ross in Chester County—Returned in the 
Afternoon.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘ June 18.—Attended the Convention—Dined at the Quarterly Meeting 
of the Sons of St Patrick at the City Tav"—Drank Tea at Dt Shippins with 
M*™ Livingston. June 19.—Dined (after leaving Convention) in a family 
way at M" Morris’s and spent the Evening there in a very large Company. 





1 Dr. William Shippen, the younger, and his daughter Anne Hume, who 
married Henry Beekman Livingston, son of Robert R. Livingston, March 
11, 1781. 
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June 20.—Attended Convention—Dined at M* [Samuel] Merediths! & 
drank Tea there. June 21.—Attended Convention—Dined at M' Pragers, 
and spent the evening in my Chamber. June 22.—Dined at Mt Morris’s & 
drank Tea with M* Frans. Hopkinson. June 23.—In Convention—Dined 
at Doct' [Thomas] Ruston & drank Tea at M* Morris’s. June 24.—Dined 
at M* Morris’s & spent the evening at M' Meridiths—at Tea. June 25.— 
Attended Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s—drank Tea there & spent the 
evening in my chamber. June 26.—Attended Convention—partook of a 
family dinner with Gov’ Randolph,—and made one of a party to drink Tea 
at Grays Ferry.? June 27.—In Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s—drank 
Tea there also—and spent the evening in my own chamber. June 28.— 
Attended Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s in a large Company (the news 
of his Bills being protested arriving last Night a little Mal-apropos)—Drank 
Tea there & spent the evening in my chamber. June 29.—In Convention— 
Dined at M* Morris’s and spent the evening there.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 

At Philadelphia: “June 30.—Attended Convention— 
Dined with a Club at Springsbury [? Springettsbury]— 
consisting of several associated families of the City—the 
Gentlemen of which met every Saturday accompanied by 
the females of the families every other Saturday—this was 
the ladies day.”— Washington’s Diary. 


Of this dining club, known as the “Cold Spring Club,” we have been 
unable to obtain any information other than the fact that Tench Francis, 
the first cashier of the Bank of North America, acted as treasurer for it in 
the summers of 1786 and 1787. It is presumed that the place of meeting 
must have been at some point in the Springettsbury Manor, a large tract of 
land adjoining the city of Philadelphia on the northwest, and in which 
there were a number of large springs. Besides the Saturday above men- 
tioned, Washington dined with the club, as appears by his Diary, on July 7, 
14, 21, 28, on August 11 and 25, and on September 8. 





1 Member of Congress 1787-88, and Treasurer of the United States from 
1789 to 1801. 

* The garden at Gray’s Ferry, on the west side of the Schuylkill River, 
three miles southwest of the city, was one of the most popular resorts of the 
day. The grounds were laid out with pleasant walks and ornamental 
shrubbery, and every means, such as concerts, fireworks, and the like, were 
used to make the place attractive. Out-of-door parties attended by the best 
people of the city were frequently held at the garden, and on several public 
occasions fétes were given by the proprietors, George and Robert Gray. 
Manasseh Cutler, who visited the garden at Gray’s Ferry, July 14, 1787, 
gives in his journal an elaborate description of the beauty and arrangement 
of the grounds. 
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SUNDAY, JULY 1. 

At Philadelphia: “‘ Every body wishes, every body expects 
something from the convention; but what will be the final 
result of its deliberation, the book of fate must disclose. 
Persuaded I am, that the primary cause of all our disorders 
lies in the different State governments, and in the tenacity 
of that power, which pervades the whole of their systems.” 
— Washington to David Stuart. 


‘« July 1.—Dined and spent the evening at home. July 2.—Attended 
Convention—Dined with some of the Members of Convention at the Indian 
Queen. Drank Tea at M* Binghams, and walked afterwards in the State 
house yard. Set this Morning for Mt [Robert Edge] Pine who wanted to 
correct his port‘ of me.’’!— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, JULY 3. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 3.—Sat before the meeting of the 
Convention for M* [Charles Willson] Peale who wanted my 
picture to make a print or Metzotinto by.? Dined at M* 
Morris’s and drank Tea at M™ Powells—after which in 
Company with him, I attended the agricultural Society at 
Carpenters Hall.” *— Washington’s Diary. 


“‘ July 3.—Returning from a visit to my meadow before breakfast, with 
my daughter Hannah, we met His Excellency General Washington taking 
a ride on horseback, only his coachman Giles with him.’’—Diary of Jacob 
Hiltzheimer. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
At Philadelphia: July 4.—Visited Doct" Shovats Ana- 
tomical figures—and (the Convention having adjourned for 





1 The portrait painted by Mr. Pine at Mount Vernon in May, 1785. 

2 Mr. Peale made several copies of the bust portrait resulting from this 
and the subsequent sittings noted in the Diary, under dates of July 6 and 9. 
The mezzotinto executed from it is well known to collectors, although im- 
pressions of it have become extremely rare. A description of this inter- 
esting print will be found on page 18 of Baker’s ‘‘ Engraved Portraits of 
Washington.” 

’ This building, in which the sessions of the Congress of 1774 (the First 
Continental Congress) were held, and to which Washington was a delegate, 
was erected by “The Carpenters Company of the City and County of 
Philadelphia” in 1770. It is still standing in perfect preservation, back 
from the south side of Chestnut Street, below Fourth 
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the purpose) went to hear an Oration on the Anniversary of 
Independence delivered by a M* Mitchell a student of Law. 
—After which I dined with the State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati at Epplees Tavern [No.117 Race Street], and drank 
Tea at Mt Powells.” — Washington’s Diary. 


The Pennsylvania Journal of July 4, in the following notice of this cele- 
bration of the anniversary of independence, gives a different name for the 
orator of the day from that in the Diary: ‘‘ THIS MORNING, at the hour 
of eleven being the Anniversary of Independence, an Oration will be pro- 
nounced by James Campbell, esquire, in honor of the day, at the Reformed 
Calvinist Church, in Race-street [below Fourth, south side]—the business 
of the day to be introduced by Prayer, by the Rev. William Rogers, and the 
doors to be opened at 10 o’clock.” 


THURSDAY, JULY 65. 

At Philadelphia : “ July 5.—Attended Convention—Dined 
at M* Morris’s and drank Tea there—spent the evening 
also.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ July 6.—Sat for M* Peale in the Morning—attended Oonvention— 
Dined at the City Tavern with some members of Convention—and spent 
the evening at my lodgings. July 7.—Attended Convention—Dined with 
the Club at Springsburg—and drank Tea at M' Meridiths.’’— Washington's 
Diary. 

SUNDAY, JULY 8. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 8.—About 12 Oclock rid to Doct* 
Logans’ near Germantown where I dined—Returned in the 
evening and drank Tea at M* Morris’s.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


‘* July 9.—Sat in the Morning for M* Peale—Attended Convention— 
Dined at M* Morris’s—& accompanied M*™ Morris to Doct® [John] Red- 
mans 8 Miles in the Country where we drank Tea and returned. July 10.— 
Attended Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s—Drank Tea at Mt Binghams 
& went to the Play [at the Southwark Theatre]. July 11.—Attended Con- 
vention—Dined at M* Morris’s and spent the evening there. July 12.—In 
Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s & drank Tea with M™ Livingston. 





1 Dr. George Logan resided at ‘‘Stenton,’’ on the Germantown road, a 
short distance below Germantown. The house built in 1728 by his grand- 
father James Logan is still standing. Washington passed the night of 
August 28, 1777, at ‘‘Stenton,”” when on his way to meet the British army 
under General Howe, at the Chesapeake. 
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July 18.—In Convention—Dined, drank Tea & spent the Evening at M' 
Morris’s. July 14.—In Convention—Dined at Springsbury with the Club— 
and went to the play in the Afternoon. July 15.—Dined at M* Morris’s & 
remained at home allday. July 16.—In Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s 
and drank Tea with M™ Powell.”— Washington's Diary. 


TUESDAY, JULY 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ Jwy 17.—In Convention—Dined at 
M™ House’s, and made an excursion with a party for Tea to 
Grays Ferry.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


“ July 17.—In the afternoon went with my wife, Matthew Clarkson, and 
Mr. & Mrs. Barge to Mr. Grays ferry, where we saw the great improve- 
ments made in the garden, summer houses, and walks in the woods. Gen- 
eral Washington and a number of other gentlemen of the present Conven- 
tion, came down to spend the afternoon.’’—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 

At Philadelphia: “July 18.—In Convention—Dined at 
Mr’ [Robert] Milligans—and drank Tea at M* Meridiths.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


“« July 19.—Dined (after coming out of Convention) at Mt John Penn the 
Youngers—Drank Tea & spent the evening at my lodgings. July 20.—In 
Convention—Dined at home and drank Tea at M* Clymers. July 21.—In 
Convention—Dined at Springsbury with the Club of Gentl™ & Ladies— 
Went to the Play afterwards.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, JULY 22. 

At Philadelphia : “ July 22.—Left Town by 5 oclock A.M. 
—breakfasted at Gen’ Mifflins—Rode up with him & others 
to the Spring Mills’ and returned to Gen’ Mifflins to Din- 
ner after which proceeded to the City.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


‘ July 23.—In Convention as usual—Dined at M* Morris’s and drank Tea 
at Lansdown? (the Seat of M* [John] Penn) [the elder]. July 24.—In Con- 





1QOn the Schuylkill, a short distance below Conshohocken, the Matson’s 
Ford of the Revolution. The old mill, said to be the oldest grist-mill in 
Pennsylvania, is still in operation. 

2 « Lansdowne,” originally one of the finest properties on the west bank 
of the Schuylkill, and immediately south of ‘‘ Belmont,” the seat of Judge 
Peters, is now included in Fairmount Park. The mansion-house erected by 
John Penn, the elder, was destroyed by fire, July 4, 1854. 


Vou. x1x.—13 
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vention—Dined at M* Morris’s, and drank Tea, by appointment & part 
Invitation at Doct* [Benjamin] Rush’s. July 25.—In Convention—Dined 
at M* Morris’s, drank Tea & spent the evening there. July 26.—In Conven- 
tion.—Dined at M* Morris’s, drank Tea there, and stayed within all the 
Afternoon.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, JULY 27. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 27—In Convention, which ad- 
journed this day, to meet again on Monday the 6" of August’ 
that a Com®* which had been appointed (consisting of 5 
members*) might have time to arrange, and draw into 
method & form the several matters which had been agreed 
to by the Convention as a Constitution for the United States. 

“ Dined at M* Morris’s, and drank Tea at M* Powells.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


“ July 28.—Dined with the Club at Springsbury—Drank Tea there—and 
spent the Evening at my lodgings. July 29.—Dined and spent the whole 
day at M* Morris’s principally in writing letters.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JULY 30. 

Near Valley Forge: “ July 30.—In company with M”* 
Gov' [Gouverneur] Morris, and in his Pheton with my 
horses; went up to one Jane Moores in the vicinity of 
Valley Forge to get Trout.” — Washington’s Diary. 


The Jane Moore referred to was the owner and occupant of two hundred 
and seventy-five acres of land in Upper Merion Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. The property was situated about one mile west of 
the Schuylkill River, on Trout Creek, a stream which has its source in Ches- 
ter County near the present village of Berwyn, and empties into the Schuyl- 
kill three miles below Valley Forge. It has been stated that ‘‘ Moore 
Hall,’’ the seat of William Moore, Esq., three miles above Valley Forge, was 
the objective point of the excursion recorded in the diary. This is undoubt- 
edly an error. William: Moore died May 30, 1782, and his widow William- 
ina, December 6, 1784, after which the family removed to Philadelphia. 
‘¢ Moore Hall’ was advertised for private sale July 5, 1787, and offered at 
public vendue October 17, 1787. It was probably not occupied in July of 








1 According to the Journal of the Convention in the archives of the De- 
partment of State, Washington D.C., the adjournment to August 6 was 
made on July 26, and not on the 27th, as stated by Washington. 

2? John Rutledge, Edmund Randolph, Nathaniel Gorham, Oliver Ells- 
worth, and James Wilson. 
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that year. The mistake doubtless had its origin in an item printed in 
the Pennsylvania Packet (and other Philadelphia papers), Wednesday, 
August 1, 1787: ‘‘ Monday his Excellency General Washington set out for 
Moore Hall in order to visit his old quarters at the Valley Forge in this 
State.” A statement at variance with the Diary entry. 


TUESDAY, JULY 31. 

At Valley Forge: “ July 31.—Whilst M* Morris was fish- 
ing I rid over the old Cantonment of the American [army] 
of the Winter 1777 & 8—visited all the Works w® were in 
Ruins; and the Incampments in woods where the ground 
had not been cultivated. . . . On my Return to M™ Moores 
I found M* Rob‘ Morris & his Lady there.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

“‘ August 1.—About 11 o’clock, after it had ceased raining, we all set out 


for the City—and dined at M* Morris’s. August 2.—Dined, Drank Tea & 
spent the Evening at M" Morris’s.’"— Washington's Diary. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3.! 

At Trenton, New Jersey: “ August 8.—In company with 
M’ Rob‘ Morris and his Lady—and M* Gouv* Morris I went 
up to Trenton on another Fishing party—lodged at Col? 
Sam Ogdens at the Trenton Works—In the Evening fished, 
not very successfully.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“« August 4.—In the morning, and between breakfast & dinner, fished 
again with more success (for perch) than yesterday—Dined at Gen! [Phile- 
mon] Dickenson’s on the East side of the River a little above Trenton & 
returned in the evening to Col®°Ogden’s. August 5.—Dined at Col* Ogdens, 
early ; after which in the company with which I came, I returned to Phila- 
delphia at which we arrived ab‘ 9 Ocl*.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 
At Philadelphia: “ August 6.—Met according to adjourn- 
ment in Convention, & received the Rep‘ of the Committee 





1“ Philadelphia, August 4.—His Excellency General Washington attentive 
to every thing interesting to his country, yesterday [August 3] visited and 
examined the steel furnace belonging to Nancarrow and Matlack, lately re- 
built, in this city. It is much the largest and best constructed furnace in 
America, being charged with fourteen tons of iron at that time, converting 
into steel ; and His Excellency was pleased to express his approbation of it.”’ 
—Pennsylvania Packet. 
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—Dined at M* Morris’s and drank Tea at M*™ Meridiths.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


** August 7.—In convention—Dined at M* Morris’s and spent the evening 
there also. August 8.—In Convention—Dined at the City Tavern and re- 
mained there till near ten oclock. August 9.—In Convention—Dined at M* 
[John] Swanwicks and spent the Aftern® in my own Room—reading letters 
and acc” from home. August 10.—Dined (after coming out of Convention) 
at Mt Binghams and drank Tea there—spent the evening at my lodgings. 
August 11.—In Convention—Dined at the Club at Springsbury and after 
Tea returned home. August 12.—Dined at Bush-hill with M* William 
Hamilton—Spent the evening at home writing letters. August 13.—In Con- 
vention—Dined at M* Morris’s, and drank Tea with M™ Richard Bache, at 
the President’s. August 14.—In Convention—Dined, drank Tea, and spent 
the evening at home. August 15.—The same as yesterday. August 16.— 
In Convention—Dined at M* [Oliver] Pollocks & spent the evening in my 
chamber. August 17.—In Convention—Dined and drank Tea at M* 
Powells. August 18.—In Convention—Dined at Chief Justice [Thomas] 
McKeans—spent the afternoon & evening at my lodgings.’”’— Washington’s 
Diary. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19. 

At Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania: “ August 19.—In company 
with M’ Powell rode up to the White Marsh—traversed my 
old Incampment,' and contemplated on the dangers which 
threatened the American Army at that place—Dined at 
Germantown—visited M* Blair M°Clenegan*—drank Tea 
at M’ Peter’s [Belmont] and returned to Philadelphia in the 
evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“* August 20.—In Convention—Dined, drank Tea and spent the evening 
at M* Morris. August 21.—Did the like this day also. August 22.—In 
Convention—Dined at M* Morris's farm at the Hills—visited at M* Powells 
in the Afternoon. August 23.—In Convention—Dined, drank Tea & spent 
the evening at M* Morris’s. August 24.—Did the same this day. August 25. 
—In Convention—Dined with the Club at Springsbury & spent the after- 
noon at my lodgings. August 26.—Rode into the Country for exercise 8 or 





1 The Continental army was encamped at Whitemarsh, twelve miles north 
of Philadelphia, from November 2 to December 11, 1777. 

2 Blair McClenachan, a prominent merchant of Philadelphia, was at this 
time a resident of the historic Chew House (Cliveden) at Germantown, still 
standing, which he had purchased from Benjamin Chew in September, 1779. 
He retained the ownership until April, 1797, when he reconveyed the prop- 
erty to Judge Chew. 
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10 miles—Dined at the Hills and spent the evening in my chamber writing 
letters. August 27.—In Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s and drank Tea 
at M* Powells. August 28.—In Convention—Dined, drank Tea, and spent 
the evening at M* Morris’s. August 29.—Did the same as yesterday. 
August 80.—Again the same. August 81.—In Convention—Dined at M* 
Morris’s and with a Party went to Lansdale [Lansdowne] & drank Tea with 
Mt & M™ Penn. September 1.—Dined at M* Morris after coming out of 
Convention and drank Tea there. September 2.—Rode to M' Bartrams and 
other places in the Country,—dined & drank Tea at Grays ferry and returned 
to the City in the evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

At Philadelphia: “ September 3.—In Convention—visited 
a Machine at Doct* Franklins (called a Mangle) for pressing, 
in place of Ironing, clothes from the wash—Which Machine 
from the facility with which it dispatches business is well 
calculated for Table cloths & such articles as have not pleats 
& irregular foldings and would be very useful in all large 
families—Dined, drank Tea & spent the evening at M' 
Morris’s.”— Washington’s Diary. 

“ September 4.—In Convention—Dined &c at M* Morris’s. September 5. 
—In Convention—Dined at M™ Houses & drank Tea at M* Binghams. 
September 6.—In Convention—Dined at Doct* [James] Hutchinsons and 
spent the afternoon and evening at M* Morris’s. September 7.—In Conven- 
tion—Dined, and spent the afternoon at home (except while riding a few 
Miles). September 8—In Convention—Dined at Springsbury with the Club 
—and spent the evening at my lodgings. September 9.—Dined at M* Morris’s 
after making a visit to M' Gardoqui (Minister from Spain) [Don Diego de 
Gardoqui] who as he says came from New York on a visit to me. September 
10.—In Convention—Dined at M* Morris’s & drank Tea there. September 11. 
—In Convention—Dined at home in a large Company with M' Gardoqui— 
drank Tea—and spent the evening there. September 12.—In Convention— 
Dined at the President’s and drank Tea at Mt Pines.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 138. ‘ 

At Philadelphia: ‘ September 18.—Attended Convention, 
Dined at the Vice Presidents Cha’ Biddles '—Drank Tea at 
M’ Powells.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘“ When he [ Washington] was in the Convention I dined several times in 
company with him, and had the honor of his company to dine with me. 





1 Charles Biddle was Vice-President of Pennsylvania from October 10, 
1785, to October 9, 1787. 
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When he was elected President of the United States, he lived during the 
whole of the time he was in Philadelphia nearly opposite to me. At that 
time I saw him almost daily. I frequently attended his levees to introduce 
some friend or acquaintance and called sometimes with Governor Mifflin. 
The General always behaved politely to the Governor, but it appeared to me 
that he had not forgotten the Governor’s opposition to him during the Rev- 
olutionary war. He was a most elegant figure of a man, with so much 
dignity of manner, that no person whatever could take any improper liber- 
ties with him. I have heard M* Robert Morris, who was as intimate with 
him as any man in America, say that he was the only man in whose pres- 
ence he felt any awe. You would seldom see a frown or a smile on his 
countenance, his air was serious and reflecting, yet I have seen him in the 
theatre laugh heartily.” —Autobiography of Charles Biddle, p. 284. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ September 14.—Attended Convention 
—Dined at the City Tavern, at an entertainm‘ given on 
my acc‘ by the City light Horse.—Spent the evening at M* 
Meridiths.”— Washington’s Diary. 


The “‘ City light Horse,’’ now known as the “‘ First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry,’’ was organized November 17, 1774. Of this crack company 
it has been said, ‘‘That troop proved time and time again, as Lee’s and 
Washington’s Legion subsequently proved in the Uarolinas, that there is 
room in society for the order of gentlemen, and that in time of stress it is 
well for the State to have a class to call on who will die as gayly as they 
dance, and will pour out their blood, as they were wont to do their fortunes, 
for faith and honor, for sentiment and ideals.’’! 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 

At Philadelphia: “ September 15.—Concluded the business 
of Convention all to signing the proceedings ; to effect which 
the House sat till 6 oclock; and adjourned till Monday that 
the Constitution which it was proposed to offer to the People 
might be engrossed—and a number of printed copies struck 
off—Dined at M* Morris’s & spent the evening there. 

“M* Gardoqui set off for his return to New York this 
forenoon.””— Washington’s Diary. 


‘« September 16.—Wrote many letters in the forenoon—Dined with M' & 
M* Morris at the Hills & returned to town in the Evens.” — Washington's 
Diary. 





1 Bradley T. Johnson, “ Life of General Washington,” p. 159. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ September 17.—Met in Convention 
when the Constitution received the unanimous assent of 11 
States' and Col? Hamilton’s from New York (the only dele- 
gate from thence in Convention) and was subscribed to by 
every Member present except Gov" Randolph and Col? Mason 
from Virginia—& M* Gerry from Massachusetts. 

“The business being thus closed, the Members adjourned 
to the City Tavern, dined together and took a cordial leave 
of each other—after which I returned to my lodgings—did 
some business with, and received the papers from the Secre- 
tary of the Convention, and retired to meditate on the mo- 
mentous w* which had been executed, after not less than 
five, for a large part of the time Six, and sometimes 7 hours 
sitting every day, sundays & the ten days adjournment to 
give a Com” opportunity & time to arrange the business for 
more than four Months.”— Washington’s Diary. 


In transmitting to the President of Congress the full text of the pro- 
posed Constitution, Washington wrote, ‘“‘In all our deliberations on this 
subject we kept steadily in our view, that which appears to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our Union, in which 
is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence. 
This important consideration, seriously and deeply impressed on our minds, 
led each state in the Convention to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude 
than might have been otherwise expected ; and thus the Constitution, which 
we now present, is the result of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual defer- 
ence and concession which the peculiarity of our political situation rendered 
indispensible.”’ 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “ September 18.—Finished what pri- 
vate business I had to do in the City this forenoon—took 
my leave of those families in w™ I had been most intimate 
dined early at M* Morris’s with whom & M* Gouv" Morris I 
parted at Grays ferry—and reached Chester in Company 





1 When it appeared that the consent of eleven States was recorded in favor 
of the Constitution, Franklin, looking toward a sun which was blazoned on 
the President’s chair, said of it to those near him, ‘‘In the vicissitudes of 
hope and fear I was not able to tell whether it was rising or setting; now I 
know that it is the rising sun.” 
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with M* [John] Blair who I invited to a seat in my Carriage 
till we should reach Mount Vernon.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* September 19.—Prevented by Rain (much of which fell in the Night) 
from setting off till about 8 o’clock, when it ceased & promising to be fair 
we departed—baited at Wilmington—dined at Christiana and lodged at the 
head of Elk.—At the bridge near to which my horses (two of them) and 
Carriage had a very narrow escape, for the Rain which had fallen the pre- 
ceeding evening having swelled the water considerably there was no fording 
it safely I was reduced to the necessity therefore of remaining on the other 
side or of attempting to cross on an old, rotten & long disused bridge.— 
Being anxious to get on I preferred the latter and in the attempt one of my 
horses fell 15 feet at least the other very near following which (had it hap- 
pened) would have taken the Carriage with baggage along with him and 
destroyed the whole effectually—however by prompt assistance of some 
people at a Mill just by and great exertion, the first horse was disengaged 
from his harness, the 2¢ prevented from going quite through and drawn off 
and the Carriage rescued from hurt. September 20.—Sett off after an early 
breakfast—crossed the Susquehanna and dined in Havre de gras at the 
House of one Rogers—and lodged at Skirrets Tavern 12 Miles short of 
Baltimore. September 21.—Breakfasted in Baltimore—dined at the Widow 
Balls (formerly Spurriers)—and lodged at Major Snowdens who was not at 
home.””— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 22.—Breakfasted at 
Bladensburgh and passing through George Town dined in 
Alexandria and reached home (with Mr’ Blair) about sun set 
after an absence of four Months and 14 days.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 

At Mount Vernon: “ In the first moment after my return, 
I take the liberty of sending to you a copy of the consti- 
tution, which the federal convention has submitted to the 
people of these States. . . . I wish the constitution which is 
offered, had been more perfect ; but I sincerely believe it is 
the best that could be obtained at this time.” — Washington to 
Patrick Henry. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

At Abingdon: “ October 3.—Went up with M™ Washing- 
ton to Abingdon—Dined at M* [ William] Herberts in Alex- 
andria on our way.”— Washington’s Diary. 
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“ October 4.—Dined at Abingdon and came home in the Afternoon—bro* 
Fanny Washington with us.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 5.—In the Afternoon M* 
Alex' Donald came in. October 7.—After breakfast M* 
Donald went away.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“T staid two days with General Washington at Mount Vernon about six 
weeksago. He is in perfect good health, and looks almost as well as he did 
twenty years ago. I never saw him so keen for anything in my life as he 
is for the adoption of the new scheme of government. As the eyes of all 
America are turned towards this truly great and good man for the first 
President, I took the liberty of sounding him upon it. He appears to be 
earnestly against going into public life again ; pleads in excuse for himself 
his love of retirement and his advanced age, but notwithstanding of these, 
I am fully of opinion he may be induced to appear once more on the public 
stage of life. I form my opinion from what passed between us in a very 
long and serious conversation, as well as from what I could gather from 
Mrs. Washington on the same subject.’’—Alexander Donald to Thomas 
Jefferson, November 12, 1787. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 6.—Towards evening M* & 
M”* [Samuel] Powell of Philadelphia came in.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


‘‘ October 8.—Rid with M* Powell to my Plantations at Muddy hole, Dogue 
run Frenchs & the Ferry. October 9.—Rid with Mt & M™ Powell to view 
the ruins of Belvoir. October 10.—M'* & M™ Powell going away after an 
early breakfast I rid to all the Plantations.’”’— Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 11.—In the evening Gen. 
[Charles Cotesworth] Pinkney and his Lady came in on 
their return to South Carolina from the Federal Conven- 
tion.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 14.—A Severe frost this 
Morning, which killed Pease, Buckwheat, Pumpkins, Po- 
tatoe Vines &c turning them quite black.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

At George Town, Maryland : ‘* October 22.—Went up to 
a meeting of the Pot* Company at George Town—called at 
Muddy hole Plantation in my way—did the business which 
called the Com’ together—dined at Shuters Tavern and 
returned as far as Abingdon at Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


““ October 23.—After a very early breakfast at Abingdon, I arrived at 
Muddy hole Plantation by 8 o’clock.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 27.—Went to the Woods 
back of Muddy hole with the hounds—unkennelled 2 foxes 
and dragged others but caught none—the dogs running 
wildly and being under no command.”— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

At Pohick Church : “ October 28.—W ent to Pohick Church 
—M’ Lear & Washington Custis in the Carriage with me.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

At Alexandria: “ November 1.—Rid by the way of Muddy 
hole where the people were taking up Turnips to transplant 
for Seed to Alexandria to attend a Meeting of the Directors 
of the Potomack Company—also the exhibition of the Boys 
of the Academy in this place.—Dined at Lehigh [? Leigh’s] 
Tavern & lodged at Col? Fitzgerald’s after returning ab‘ 11 
o’clock at Night from the performance which was well exe- 
cuted.”— Washington’s Diary. 

“ November 2.—After breakfast I returned home by way of Muddy hole, 
Dogue Run, Frenchs and the Ferry.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 
At Mount Vernon : “ November 4.—After the Candles were 
lighted M* & M™ Powell came in.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* November 5.—M* & M*™ Powell remaining here I continued at home 
all day. November 6.—M* & M™ Powell crossing the River to M' Digges 
a little after sun rise I accompanied them that far & having my horse carried 
into the Neck I rid round that and all the other plantations,’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

At Alexandria: ‘“* November 8.—Went up to Alexandria to 
meet the Directors of the Potomack Comp’—Dined at M* 
Leighs Tavern and ret* in the afternoon.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘* November 15.—Went to Alexandria to an Election of a Senator, for the 
district of Fairfax & Prince William. . . . Gave my suffrage for M' Tho* 
West who with a M* Pope from the other County were Candidates and 
returned home to dinner through the midst of the Rain from an apprehen- 
sion that the weather was not likely to abate in the evening.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 18.—To dinner came M* 
Potts his wife and Brother and M* Wilson from Alexandria 
—and soon after them Col? Humphreys.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 19.—M?* Rob‘ Morris, M* 
Gou™ [Gouverneur] Morris & Doct’ Ruston came in before 
Dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 

‘¢ November 21.—Mess™ Morris’s & Doct* Ruston went away after Break- 
fast—with the first two I rid a few Miles—and then visited my plantations 
at Frenchs, Dogue Run & Muddy hole on my Return.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 29.—In Company with 
Col’ Humphreys Maj* Washington & M" Lear went a hunt- 
ing, found a fox about 11 o’clock near the Pincushion—run 
him hard for near 3 quarters of an hour & then lost him. 
M* Lund Washington who joined us, came & dined with us 
and returned afterwards.” — Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI have seen no publication yet, that 
ought in my judgment to shake the proposed constitution in 
the mind of an impartial and candid public. In fine, I have 
hardly seen one, that is not addressed to the passions of the 
people, and obviously calculated to alarm their fears. Every 
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attempt to amend the constitution at this time is in my 
opinion idle and vain.” — Washington to David Stuart. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 1.—Went with Col’ Hum- 
phreys, Maj" W. & M' Lear a fox hunting, found a fox ab‘ 9 
oclock & run him hard till near 10 and lost him.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

“ December 5.—Went out, in Company with Cole Humphreys, with the 
hounds after we had breakfasted—took the drag of a Fox on the side of 
Hunting Creek near the Cedar gut—carried it through Muddy hole Planta- 
tion into the Woods back of it—and lost it nearthe Main Road. December 
8.—Went a hunting after breakfast; about Noon found a fox between 
Muddy hole & Pincushion, which the Dogs run for some time in Wood 
thro which there was no following them so whether they caught, or lost it 
is uncertain.””— Washington’s Diary. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 15.—A little after Sun rise, 
in company with the Gentlemen who came yesterday [Messrs. 
Rumney, Manshur, and Porter}—Col? Humphreys, Maj‘ 
Washington & M* Lear, went a hunting; but did not get a fox 
on foot nor is it certain we ever touched on the trail of one.— 
The Gentlem® and Lund Washington (who joined us) came 
home to dinner & returned home afterwards.”’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘* December 22.—After our usual breakfasting Col® Humphreys, Maj' 
Washington & myself with M' Lear went out with the hounds—dragged 
up the Creek to the Gum Spring and then the Woods between Muddy hole, 
Dogue Run & Col* Masons Quarters without touching on the trail of a fox. 
—I visited the Plantations (in going out & coming home) except the Neck. 
December 26.—Col* Humphreys, the Gentlemen of the family & myself went 
out with the hounds but found nothing, tho much ground was gone over. 
December 28.—Went out with the hounds to day—took the drag of a fox 
within my Muddy hole Inclosures, and found him in Stiths field (lately 
Herberts) run him hard about half an hour—came toa cold drag & then 
lost him.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 29.—Rid (the hollidays 
being end) to the Plantations at the Ferry, Frenchs, Dogue 
Run, and Muddy hole.”— Washington’s Diary. 


(To be continued.) 




















THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
BY HERBERT FRIEDENWALD, PH.D. 


The Continental Congress occupies a most interesting and 
important position in our national and political history. 
Suddenly brought together to meet a pressing emergency, 
its membership was made up from the most thoughtful 
among the men of the country. Few of them, if any, con- 
ceived that events would so happen that they would be 
called upon to adopt a policy which must inevitably lead to 
establishing a new power among the nations. And yet bold 
measures followed each other so closely, and in such logical 
order, that it is frequently difficult to believe that some of 
the stronger minds did not designedly shape their sequence. 

While the Congress has gained special prominence as the 
directing head of a great war, it was far more of a force 
than this, although the attributes of its jurisdiction were for 
the most part gained by reason of its direction of the armed 
struggle. A single governmental authority with ill-defined 
powers, it exercised, as occasion arose, the functions of an 
executive, of a legislative, and of a judicial body, but not 
always in like degrees of efficiency. Purely revolutionary 
in its nature, it continued in existence because of receiving 
the popular sanction to carry out a definite object; but ob- 
taining its support from the people through the cumbrous 
meditim of Colonial or State legislatures, there resulted fre- 
quent hesitation and indetermination, and disastrous delay. 
In addition, public opinion was widely divergent, and to con- 
form to it political insight of no mean order was requisite. 

The Congress, too, was the laboratory wherein were per- 
formed many experiments in government before a satis- 
factory national constitution was finally evolved; and the 
experience there gained in other lines besides those of gov- 
ernment was often drawn upon on subsequent occasions. 
Through its instrumentality, also, the States were kept in 
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touch with one another in a manner such as had never 
before been possible, and men learned to see that there were 
broader interests at stake than those bounded by narrow 
State lines. Finding that protection from the common 
danger was to be obtained by means of the strong arm of 
Congress, a sentiment for union was aroused which, weak 
at first, passed through various stages of development until 
the bonds were at length firmly knit. 

If we bear these facts in mind, and make a careful ex- 
amination of the transactions of the Congress, we can but 
conclude that, with small exception, we know little of its 
methods of work, of the nature of the problems that came 
before it for solution, and of its reasons for solving them 
as it did. 

The investigator who undertakes to clear up these points 
has at his command such a wealth of original documents 
that all who have made an examination of them have paused, 
rather because of the abundance than because of the paucity 
of the material; for no welcome index is at hand to lighten 
the labors of research. 

Such as may be termed official documents, and which are 
deposited at the Department of State at Washington, may 
roughly be divided into two classes: (1) the Journal of the 
proceedings, and (2) the papers of all kinds other than the 
Journal. 

The Journal affords but little information beyond the 
mere record of the passage of resolutions, of the receipt of 
letters, and of the appointment and report of committees. 
After August, 1777, when the yeas and nays began to be 
recorded, we may glean, from the frequency with which 
they were demanded, how, and with what amendments, many 
of the more weighty resolutions were passed. Although this 
Journal is our main source of reliance, and is almost wholly 
in the hand of Charles Thomson,—to whose care and dili- 
gence are due the rather orderly preservation of nearly all 
our revolutionary material, and whose services to the cause 
of history have never been adequately recognized,—it varies 
much in the fulness of its report. 
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In print, exclusive of the Secret Journal, it fills a total of 
nearly three thousand pages. But, while it requires a half 
of these volumes to record the events of the first four years, 
the acts and resolutions of the next ten are crowded into 
the remainder. It cannot be said, either, that the events of 
the earlier years overshadow in importance those beginning 
with the year 1779. We know that this is not the case, 
and if any additional proof were necessary, the voluminous 
papers other than the Journal establish this beyond a per- 
adventure. 

Beginning with the year 1779, although as many letters 
were received and as many committees reported as before 
that time, the printed Journal fails to mention more than a 
tithe, and soon makes note of them only in special cases, 
and when immediate action is taken. A careful comparison 
of the manuscript with the Journal as printed shows that 
this is not altogether the result of imperfect editing, but 
that there was also a decided change, at the period men- 
tioned, in the method of keeping the record. As a general 
thing, the proceedings are more briefly recorded; of many 
transactions no account at all is kept, and often the only 
way of discovering when a letter was received or a com- 
mittee reported is by referring to the endorsement upon the 
back of the document itself. Nor does the material to be 
found in the printed Secret Journal fill up more than a 
portion of the gap. 

Contrary to a general supposition, however, there are few 
matters of very material interest and importance which yet 
lie buried in the manuscript. The omissions concern a vari- 
ety of miscellaneous subjects, and octur at odd intervals, be- 
ginning with the year 1780. There seems to be no adequate 
explanation for the exclusion of these items, inasmuch as we 
gain from them a little additional information upon the 
organization of the old Federal Court of Appeals in Admi- 
ralty cases, which Professor Jameson has so exhaustively 
studied ; some new data relating to the lengthy New Hamp- 
shire Grants controversy and the cession of Virginia lands ; 
a point or two upon such matters as the conduct of military 
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and financial affairs and the regulation of a national post- 
office; and, finally, many highly enlightening details upon 
so valuable a matter as the Congressional banquet given on 
the 4th of July, 1785, to which fifty persons were invited, 
including Congress, which took place at the hour of five 
o’clock, and the bill for which was footed by the Board of 
Treasury. 

Of the contents of the other manuscript documents, it is 
needless to say more than that they contain material upon 
every subject conceived of by the fertile brain of the Ameri- 
can of a hundred and more years ago. They are contained 
in near three hundred folios of about three hundred pages 
each, some of which are duplicates or transcripts, and are ar- 
ranged in a more or less orderly manner, for the most part 
in the covers of the last century; although the directing hand 
of the present régime has made some improvements and 
restorations, out of a hopelessly inadequate fund, in a pains- 
taking and able manner, preserving the original order of 
arrangement. Of the other documents in print and manu- 
script at the disposal of the investigator, the majority are 
well known and are quite too numerous for the preservation 
of his peace of mind. 

With such a mine before us, how much of it has been 
worked? It requires but brief examination to show that 
little more than the top-soil has been removed. 

The popular, and to a great degree the scientific mind 
has always been much attracted by the opportunities afforded 
for recounting the story of successful deeds at arms and of 
the display of heroism in adversity. In consequence, the 
purely military features of the Revolution have received 
such adequate treatment, from nearly every point of view, 
that only here and there does an obscure point yet await 
elucidation. 

The diplomatic relations of the struggling country with 
foreign nations have also been given much attention, so that 
even the large amount of new material, that has recently 
come to light, will but serve to be corrective of detail rather 
than make the rewriting of the whole story an absolute 
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necessity. However, a complete diplomatic history of the 
Revolution which takes into account the new evidence is 
much to be desired. 

Next to these, the financial affairs have, perhaps, received 
the most careful consideration, although many think that to 
the abundant material which has appeared on this subject ex- 
tensive and important additions and corrections have yet to 
be made. Then, if we include certain more or less isolated 
articles upon the history of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Articles of Confederation, upon the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the movements of population west- 
ward, and upon the relations of Congress with the Indians, 
we have embraced the greater part of the printed informa- 
tion at our command. 

It is obviously impossible that the Congress, in the four- 
teen years of its existence, transacted no business other 
than such as should be classed under the heads enumerated 
above, and to some of the subjects still awaiting investiga- 
tion it may be well to direct attention. 

First of all, we know little about the manner in which the 
Congress was organized; what rules for its guidance were 
adopted; how they were changed and recast as time wore 
on and new spirits entered the legislative halls, and how 
custom fixed the rule for as much as was set down in the 
regular code. For it is well to remember that no one set 
of rules of procedure held the field for any long period; not 
a@ year came but brought with it some alterations, and 
during 1777 they were made almost monthly. 

By closely examining the methods of work of the Con- 
gress, and their inception and nature, we can discover—and 
in no other way—why it was that affairs of the greatest 
moment were often tabled or committed and left lie un- 
heeded, until the exigency had risen to the point of a crisis. 
From such an examination we will learn that a body of 
about twenty-five men controlled the destinies of the 
nation; that their number often fell below twenty-five, but 
never rose to more than thirty-five ; that their time at even, 
at morning, and at noon was taken up with such a multi- 
Vou. x1x.—14 
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plicity of wearisome details that the wonder is not that 
affairs were delayed, but that they ever accomplished even 
a small portion of what was brought forward for their con- 
sideration. To take an instance at random. On one of the 
days when the Articles of Confederation were up for ex- 
haustive debate, and when they alone were of sufficient 
moment to warrant receiving the whole attention of a con- 
gress or convention, the subjects claiming consideration 
were of a most various nature. Beginning with the read- 
ing of a voluminous correspondence from different quar- 
ters, the appointment of express riders, suggested in one of 
the letters, was acted upon. Then, as Captain White Eyes 
had sent a message, his communication was disposed of by 
reference to the Committee on Indian Affairs, with the 
assignment to them of sundry duties. Next, the commis- 
sioners of Congress in foreign lands were granted an im- 
portant extension of powers, whereby agents might be sum- 
marily dismissed for neglect of or disqualification for office. 

No day’s labor was ever complete, either, without giving 
some notice to the affairs of the army. This time the but 
too frequent complaint of need for arms, ammunition, and 
clothing reaches their ears, and to the Board of War is con- 
fided the trust of making provision for the wants of the 
army. The Board of Treasury, too, having recommended 
appropriations, its advice is heeded, and sums ranging from 
two hundred to fifty thousand dollars are ordered expended, 
for the most part to pay just debts due to the soldiery. Nor 
was this all, for standing and special committees were in the 
mean time busily engaged in the preparation of reports to 
be submitted for Congressional action. With so much of 
importance claiming attention, we can readily comprehend 
what an amount of log-rolling was necessary, and of this 
we can learn much from the correspondence of the day; 
for none of the letters are more fruitful of information than 
those written by certain of the members, who took the oath 
not to divulge the secrets of the body. 

Much is yet to be learned of the economic activity of the 
time and of the part played by the Congress in originating 
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and developing the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the country. The details of the various methods—some 
devious, some not—for gathering supplies not alone of mili- 
tary stores, but of clothing, cloths, blankets, and provisions, 
—articles so necessary to the very existence of the army,— 
form of themselves an exceedingly valuable adjunct to the 
history of the military campaigns. Ordinarily these mat- 
ters are mentioned, and little more, under the head of the 
diplomatic negotiations, or are referred to when the results 
of strategic manceuvres are summed up; but such treatment 
loses sight not alone of the quantities of supplies gathered 
from within the country itself, but of their method of collec- 
tion and distribution, and of the encouragement by bounty 
given to induce the manufacture of the needed articles. 

Then, too, it may not be uninteresting to know how this 
large body of men were subsisted; in how far they lived on 
the country in the immediate vicinity, and what were the 
facilities for obtaining provisions from other quarters. This, 
in turn, will throw light upon the doings of the commissary 
and quartermaster departments with their ofttimes unhappy 
transactions. 

The mention of the enterprises of a commercial nature 
entered upon by the Congress itself calls to mind the par- 
ticipation of the privateersmen in the struggle, for they lent 
no small aid in accomplishing the successful issue of the 
war. Something of the value and extent of their contribu- 
tions may be appreciated when we consider that before the 
end of 1776 nearly three hundred and fifty prizes had fallen 
into the hands of these American adventurers, and the rates 
of insurance had risen, in England, to twenty-five per cent. 
So large was the amount of booty obtained in this way, and 
so great were the attractions offered, that the rage for pri- 
vateering is frequently assigned as the cause of the deficien- 
cies in the battalions of Congress and the States. 

In view of the fact, too, that the army and its doings have 
proved the all-absorbing topic of research, it is somewhat 
remarkable that we know so little in a definite way of the 
means resorted to to bring it together and to prevent its 
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disintegration. What cajoling and coaxing were required, 
as we are often told, to prevent men from going home be- 
fore their terms of enlistment had expired, the while their 
crops needed sowing or were rotting in the fields. Whether 
desertions were due to a lack of patriotic feeling, or whether 
individual independence of action had become so much of a 
principle that men would brook no interference with their 
free choice of serving their country or their families as to 
them seemed most fit ? 

Quite as, if not more, important are the accounts of the 
necessity for an early resorting to bounty giving and drafts 
to fill up the regimental quotas; for in dealing with these 
measures Congress, both by special legislation and by urgent 
recommendation to the States, early took an active hand. 
Such being the case, we are able to rectify one of the most 
wide-spread of false impressions,—namely, that Congress as 
a body, and some of its more celebrated members, were 
averse to long terms of enlistment. On the contrary, the 
Congress was willing and anxious to get an army for a long 
period or for the war, and took steps with such an end in 
view some time before the Declaration was agreed to. But 
the adoption of such a policy was wrecked by the opposition 
of the people. Their objections arose from a diversity of 
opinions, and varied in different parts of the country. Here 
they held back for the worldly motive of ability to obtain 
greater pecuniary reward in other directions, there the ele- 
ments of ignorance of and inability to appreciate the critical 
import of the particular period must be given due weight 
when we seek to reach an impartial decision ; for communi- 
cation was slow and often sorely impeded, and it took a long 
time before the people of one State knew what those of an- 
other had accomplished. As a result, many of the evidences 
of lukewarmness were due, as Washington put it, to lack of 
means whereby to draw forth the resources of the country. 

Nor can we admit that men held off because of a deep- 
seated dread of the power of standing armies. In this time- 
worn argument a strange confusion of thought is easily 
discernible, for there is a wide difference between a foreign 
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army sent to enforce irritating legislation, and which must 
of necessity cause hostility, and one raised from within the 
country and receiving the sanction for its existence from 
the popular will. In the one case there is oppression, in the 
other representative force or revolution. 

Closely related to the organization of the army is that of 
the humane hospital corps, for those were not the days of 
the Red Cross Brotherhood. Its services were of great 
assistance, and its arrangement was many times changed 
before the point of efficiency was reached. Nor were en- 
mity and jealousy always absent from the council board 
of those charged by Congress with the execution of its 
desires. 

The relations with the Indians afforded the opportunity 
for much instructive study, for the Congress changed its 
policy towards them with the frequency of the change in 
the character of its own membership. Sometimes war was 
waged against them, now they were enlisted to fight in the 
cause of liberty, and again measures were passed looking 
towards their pacification and education. 

These are some of the principal subjects that occur to us 
from an examination of the Journal, but their number could, 
with little effort, be greatly extended ; for in making a close- 
study of the doings of the old Congress from the point of 
view of the members themselves, we are enabled to put quite 
a different face upon its transactions. By taking up the 
Journal day by day, by following the correspondence as it 
was received, and by noting the appointment and the reports 
of the hundreds of committees, we can learn to see events as 
they appeared to the members, and find the explanation for 
many of the most incomprehensible of their actions. Sup- 
plementing this with such other information as is accessi- 
ble, it is possible to put into the old Congress something of 
the breath of life, to “ cover with flesh the dry bones,” and 
to give it more of a human and, perhaps, a trifle less of an 
heroic character. 

In such wise we are enabled to discover that many of the 
tendencies which were subsequently crystallized into actu- 
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ality under the Constitution here first had their origins, or 
were here given additional development. By this we mean 
not merely the growth and development of institutions like 
the executive departments of the government, but we have 
reference to the larger questions of the relation of the States 
to the centralized government, such as it was, of the refusal 
of Congress to take part in any of the affairs connected 
with the regulation of the internal police of the States, of 
the early stand on the question of separation of church and 
state, and of the refusal to become sponsor for any one sect 
or religion, favoring all equally. 

Besides, there were such matters as appeals to Congress 
to take in hand controversies between States and individuals 
within other States, over which the smaller bodies soon ap- 
preciated that they had no jurisdiction; as the insistence 
by Congress, before the period of confederation, on the ab- 
solute control of foreign negotiations, and as the avowal 
that upon the shoulders of this body rested the burden of 
providing for the common defence and the general welfare. 

Closely connected with all these is the matter of rotation 
in office, and the changes in the character of the member- 
ship of the Congress,—changes which, since the results of 
recent Congressional elections in this country, we can per- 
haps better appreciate, making it possible to account for 
them in much the same manner as those in the character of 
the House of Commons within recent years are explained. 
For, with the adoption of the new Constitution, with the 
growth of the dignity of Statehood, and with the extension 
of the franchise came the spread of democracy and demo- 
cratic ideas, which, receiving an impetus at this period, was 
further impelled by the elections of 1800, until finally 
launched by those of 1828. 

We know how good men constantly fail of re-election in 
our own day; is it not likely that majorities, amid the excite- 
ment of those times of dissatisfaction with the failure to 
put an end to the ravages and conquests of the enemy, were 
quite as fickle or perhaps as desirous of change as are those 
of our own time? 
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And was it not due to these changes in the make-up of 
Congress, as well as more directly to the multiplicity of 
affairs needing attention, that the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation, of whose origins so little is now to be found 
in print, was put off so long as it was? And ought we not, 
in considering the shortcomings of these Articles, to make 
due allowance—as is often done when mention is made of 
the first constitution of the French Revolution—for the fact 
that one and the same body, amidst the fatigues and per- 
plexities of governing the country, was called upon to 
devise a new plan of government for it? 

These subjects are all worthy of the most careful consid- 
eration and study; and while there has been no desire to 
belittle or undervalue in any way the many contributions 
made to a better understanding of the period, the thought 
occurs that as this was a body called into being by reason 
of exceptional circumstances, which lived a life of great 
usefulness, and died while witnessing its nobler offspring 
rise to take its place, should not this body have its story 
related as that of a special phase of our history in many 
ways dissociated from, and in still more connected with, pre- 
ceding and succeeding events? For, as Professor McMaster 
tells us, after a skilful comparison of the Continental Con- 
gress with the Long Parliament and the National Assem- 
bly, “ The memory of the Continental Congress is bound 
up with that portion of our national history which we con- 
template with feelings of peculiar pride: with the sacrifices 
and the sufferings, more cruel than the grave, of the eight 
years of war; with the poverty, the struggles of the six 
years of peace that preceded the organization of the Fed- 
eral government. The republics which the Long Parlia- 
ment and the National Assembly set up have long since 
disappeared from the face of the earth. The republic which 
the Continental Congress set up still endures.” To us a 
history of the transactions of this remarkable body of men, 
the Continental Congress, seems most desirable, and to its 
preparation somewhat as outlined above have been devoted 
the better part of the past three years. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LIEUTENANT 
JOHN BELL TILDEN, SECOND PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE, 1781-1782. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN BELL TILDEN PHELPS. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


October 21.—This afternoon the prisoners marched out of 
town, under the care of three divisions of militia. 

Division Order of the Day: The Baron Steuben feels 
himself particularly happy in complying with the requests 
of His Excellency Gen' Washington, in presenting his 
warmest thanks to the officers and soldiers of his division 
for the great trial and allacrity with which they performed 
the several duties assigned them during ye siege against 
York. He ever entertained ye highest oppinion of ye 
troops, but ye spirit and bravery which was so conspicuous 
on the present occasion has given him additional confidence 
in them and secured his warmest and lasting friendship. 
He cannot be too thankful to Brigadier Gen' Wayne and 
Gest for their gallant behaviour on all occasions and the great 
assistance they afforded him during ye whole of ye opera- 
tions. He also wishes Col* Butler, Stewart; Majors Ham- 
ilton, Wills, Edwards; the officers under their command, 
to accept his best thanks for the good conduct shown in 
opening the second parallel, which he considers as ye most 
important part of ye siege. He takes pleasure in assuring 
them it was performed with a degree of bravery and dis- 
patch that exceeded his most sanguine expectation. He 
cannot conclude without expressing in ye highest terms his 
approbation respecting Capt. Walker who performed double 
duty in the trenches, by mounting with his company in 
addition to the services he rendered him as aid de camp, 
which was as great as to entitle him to his sincere acknowl- 
edgements. 
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October 22.—A number of our gentlemen from ye north- 
ward who arrived on ye 18 inst. came to see us. At 12 
o’clock mM. our Line went on duty at York and Gloucester. 
I had a very troublesome guard; Walk around town, find 
it in a most ruined condition; but one small house under 
the bank of the river escaped without being damaged by 
our shot. On ye 18th inst. we had on ye second parallel ye 
following batteries ready to open on the British, had they 
not agreed, which we much wished they would not, viz. 
N° 1, from ye right, one iron 18 pounder, 2 howitzers, 2 
mortars, and 2 brass Royals. N° 2. Ten 18 pounders (iron), 
three inch mortars, one 8 inch howitzer, and 2 brass Royals. 
N° 3. Two 11 inch mortars and 2 brass Royals. N° 4. 
Four 18 pounders (iron). N° 5 and 6. Four 18 pounders 
and two brass 24s in each. N° 7. Six brass 24 pounders. 
N° 8. One 8 inch howitzer, eight 13 inch mortars and two 
brass Royals, besides several others I did not minutely ex- 
amine. We had near ninety pieces of ordanance ready to 
blaze away. 

October 23.—Breakfast with Mr. Mead, a staff officer and 
two or three British company. Col. Tarleton was dis- 
mounted in the street by the rightful owner of the horse he 
rode. Relieved at 1 o’clock by the Maryland Line. 

October 24.—Received a return of prisoners taken of the 
garrison at York and Gloucester: 1 Lieutenant General; 1 
Brigadier General; 2 Colonels; 12 Lieut. Colonels; 14 
Majors; 83 Captains; 132 Lieutenants, 55 Ensigns; 4 
Cornets; 2 Chaplains; 15 Adjutants; 20 Quarter Masters ; 
14 Surgeons; 22 Mates; 445 Sergeants; 9 Bombadiers; 6 
gunners; 154 matrosses; 187 ——; 5780 rank and file. 

Hospital department one Surgeon and Field Inspector, 
three Surgeons, ten Mates, two Chaplains, two Purveyors, 
four Stewards, two W* Masters, nineteen Assistants, two 
Carpenters. 

Commissary Department: one Commissary of Prisoners, 
four Deputy Commissaries of Issues; one Commissary of 
Forage, two Assistants, two Clerks; three ——; two 
Coopers, one labourer. Total 7025. 
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N.B.—This return is exclusive of the Warranted Depart- 
ment, which adds upwards of one thousand to the list of 
prisoners, one hundred sail of square rig’d vessel and up- 
wards of 300 pieces of ordanance, eighty of which were 
brass. During ye siege the enemy lost 600 men killed, 
deserted and made prisoner. A very heavy rain about 8 
o’clock p.m. I being out, and my tent open, my bed was 
wet as water. 

October 27.—Our brigade furnish the guards and fatigue 
in York—myself on ye fatigue. The French troops under 
ye command of Gen!' De St. Simon embark. 

October 28.—Relieved from York at usual hour. Receive 
a quantity of good spirits from a Capt. Sanderson, lately 
commanding a British transport. Some rumors of a Brit- 
ish fleet appearing in our Capes. 

October 29.—This day our brigade went on fatigue to 
demolish ye works we threw up when his Lordship had 
possession of ye town. This evening our officers received 
orders to make out lists of the clothing they wanted to ye 
amount of £20. Virginia currency. Its credited that ye 
enemy with twenty-six sail of ye line are in ye bay and that 
the French had slip’d their cables and gone in quest of them. 

October 30.—Our brigade relieved from fatigue by two 
regiments of infantry. One officer of each battalion to get 
ye clothing for their respective officers. 

October 31.—Our brigade for guard and fatigue in York. 
The officers desired to complete their purchases of clothing. 

November 1.—Mount the division guard. Our clothing 
divided regimentally. 

November 2.—Relieved of guard at 9 o’clock a.m. Yes- 
terday Capt. Stevenson purchased for the mess 34 lbs sheep 
£2. 11. 9, and 4 gallons and 3 quarts of Rum at 20/ Virginia 
currency; and 50 lbs Sugar, 20 lbs Coffee, 2 lbs Tea, in 
Pennsylvania currency. 

November 4.—The issues of clothing compleated. I re- 
ceived the following articles: 2 pieces of linen; 1 Hat; 4 
yards Cassimer; 2 pieces of Nankeen; 2 Hdkfs.; 1 pair 
silk, 1 pair wostered, 1 pair thick twist and 1 pair thread 
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Stockings; 1 yard mode and lace; 1 Epaulet; 1 pair of 
shoes; soap, thread and 1 pair sleeve buttons. Orders for 
the Pennsylvania Line and Maryland Line to march at day- 
break. 

November §.—The march delayed until 11 o’clock on ac- 
count of clothing not yet delivered to ye men. Take up 
our line of march at that hour and proceed 9 miles on the 
road to Williamsburg, where we pitch our tents. 

November 6.—The troops take up ye line of march at sun- 
rise, proceed through Williamsburg to Byrd’s Ordinary, 19 
miles—march ye sick this day. 

November 7.—Take up line of march at daylight and en- 
camp at New Kent Court House. 

November 8.—The troops take up the line of march at 
sunrise, and pitch our tents a half mile beyond Bottom’s 
Bridge [Henrico County], where we arrived at 3 P.M. 

November 9.—Take up ye line of march at daylight and 
proceed to Richmond, where we encamp to ye left of ye 
Town on ye river bank, a very pretty situation. The cold 
weather which accompanied us from the commencement of 
our march still continues. Major Hamilton sups with us. 

November 10.—The Maryland brigade begins to cross ye 
James river. Capt. Stevenson goes to Hannover. Major 
Hamilton with us. Sick all day. 

November 11.—Recovered from my indisposition. The 
Maryland brigade having crossed yesterday with their bag- 
gage, the artillery receives orders to begin to cross at 
reville. 

November 12.—The military stores are being crossed over 
—our delay owing to bad craft. Take a walk to town and 
pay a visit to Capt. Stevenson who is very ill. 

November 13.—Division Orders: First Pennsylvania regi- 
ment will at ye beating of ye troop, strike their tents, load 
their baggage and move down to ye water side where they 
will embark, and cross ye river with all possible dispatch. 

The regiment crossed, after which some ammunition 
wagons and the Commissary wagons followed. 

November 14.—Col. Craig’s battalion cross this morning 
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and baggage. At 3 o’clock p.m. our battalion begins to 
cross with their baggage, which was completed in three 
hours. March through Manchester and encamp one mile 
from ye river. Recross the river after dark with Lieut. 
Dixon, spend the evening at Gen' Wayne’s Quarters. A 
company of fifteen ladies and only eight gentlemen dance 
to a very indifferent fiddle. Broke up at 8 o’clock a.m. 
Receive $12” from Capt. Stevenson, who returned yester- 
day sick from Hanover. 

November 15.—Cross the river at 8 o’clock a.M., arrive at 
Camp as ye General beat. The troops take up ye line of 
march at 9 o’clock a.m. Encamp at Hosborns, a small vil- 
lage thirteen miles from Manchester. 

November 16.—Take up line of march at 8 o’clock ; arrive 
at Appomatox at 2 o’clock, pitch our tents. I command 
the rear guard. Capt. Patterson comes to camp, who we 
all thought was lost. Dismissed my guard, no unpleasing 
circumstances, as it rained in ye night. 

November 17—The troops begin to cross the Appomatox 
at daybreak, all our troops and baggage were over by 3 
o’clock P.M. Passed through Petersburg and encamped a 
quarter mile beyond town. 

November 18.—Lay still this day, a very fine one; take a 
walk to town in ye afternoon. Lieut. Read of ye Third 
Battalion badly wounded by a horseman at night. 

November 19.—The General beat at daybreak; the troops 
marched at 6 o’clock, passed Dinwiddy Court House one 
mile and encamped. , 

November 20.—The General beat at daybreak, the Assem- 
bly at Sunrise, when ye troops march and cross Notaway 
river. Encamp two miles from it, marsh lying left. 

November 21.—The troops halted yesterday an hour to 
play a number of tunes on ye drum and fife, for some coun- 
try girls, a dancing same evening. The General and As- 
sembly beat as usual, ye troops march by ye Right 15 miles. 
The country pretty agreeable, being well stocked with oak 
and hickory, a sight not common in Virginia. 


November 22.—We marched by the left at sunrise. Very 
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unwell ye latter part of ye day and at night a severe bit of 
shaking. 

November 23.—The General beat as usual, ye troops take 
up ye line of march by ye right and proceeded to Allen’s 
Creek. My indisposition continued all night and this day. 
Gen! St. Clair informs us that ye enemy have evacuated 
Wilmington. 

November 24.—The troops take up ye line of march by ye 
left and proceed to Roanoke, which our line being in front 
soon cross with the baggage and encamp two miles and a 
half from it—Taylor’s ferry. 

November 25.—Remain on the ground to wash. <A very 
heavy rain all ye latter part of the day; our tents very dis- 
agreeable; ye mess move out of camp a mile to a country 
house where we are tolerably well accommodated i.e. 
feather beds &c. The artillery crossed the Roanoke today. 

November 26.—A fine day; employed in cleaning clothes 
and arms. Indian meal introduced again. Slept out of 
camp. 

November 27.—The Maryland troops crossing ye river. 
Orders for the troops to march at sunup. 

November 29.—Did not march yesterday on account of 
the rain. The tents being wet we did not march until after 
sunrise. I command the sick of the Brigade. Soon reached 
our ground near Williamsburg and encamp in ye woods. 
Some manceuvres. 

November 30.—Troops take up line of march at sunrise— 
march by the left. On ye van guard with Capt. Wilkin. 
Encamp near Harrisborough. 

December 1.—The troops march as usual by ye right. The 
guard being dismissed Capt. Wilkin and self proceed in 
front of ye troops to a Gen' Parsons; much disappointed 
in our expectations; he is a man owning upwards of one 
hundred thousand acres of land and living in a mean hut. 
The troops encamp in front of his house. The road amazing 
bad, owing to rain yesterday and this morning. Each offi- 
cer draws two gallons of spirits, the field excluded. 
December 2.—At sunrise the troops march by the left and 
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proceed to —— Ordinary over bad roads. The troops en- 
camp a small distance from his house. A number of deer 
seen. 

December 3.—The troops proceed by the right to Caswell 
Court House and encamp. A deer killed by one of the 
officers of our mess. 

December 4.—The General beat at daylight, the troops 
march at sunrise by ye left. Halt to get water. It began 
to snow very fast, which accompanies us nine miles to our 
encampment in ye woods, and continues all night. Our 
tents did not arrive until dark, and all the time we stood in 
the snow shivering and crowding over a smoky fire. When 
our tents arrived pitch them, scrape the snow, now half a 
foot deep, away with our feet. Make a fire which soon 
warms us, make tea and retire to bed. Sleep more com- 
fortable tonight than sometime back. Rice’s farm. 

December 5.—Lay on ye ground, the day too wet to have 
our clothes washed. Order to march tomorrow at the 
usual hour and leave our sick and some of our wagons. 
A detachment under ye command of Major J. Moore, con- 
sisting of 150 privates properly officered, left as a convoy 
to ye Ordanance Stores &c., which incommoded us much. 

December 7.—The troops take up the line of march agree- 
ably to the orders of yesterday. Cross the Haw river at 
High Rock Ford, which we were obliged to wade, which 
was a rather cooling affair, and encamp on ye south side. 

December 8.—The General beat at daybreak, the troops 
marched immediately after and proceed to Reedy Fork, over 
which we made a bridge for the troops. The width not ex- 
ceeding ten or twelve yards, yet ye water entered our 
wagons. Marched to Guilford Court House, a place re- 
markable for ye action between Gen' Greene and Cornwal- 
lis, and encamped on part of the battle field. 

December 10.—Not having our horses shod and wagons 
repaired we remain on ye ground. A most disagreeable 
day, ye wind blowing the fire and smoke about that it was 
almost insufferable. Get our clothes washed which we 
much wanted. Walk out after retreat with some officers to 
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see Mr. Dixon to his quarters (a poor hut of a place), who 
was obliged to remain behind on account of his having the 
rheumatism very bad. 

December 11.—March immediately after the Assembly 
and encamp near Mr. Idles. 

December 12.—The troops march as usual, the day very 
cold, and cross a number of streams. Encamp near Mr. 
McCrearys. Drink punch at Major Edward’s, made with 
sumac berries. 

December 13.—March at sunrise; proceed to ye Yadkin; 
our wagons forded some distance above ye ferry, which we 
were late in crossing, having but two boats. Encamp a 
short distance from ye river. The country since we entered 
Carolina very good tho’ inhabited by an idel set of people, 
and very few of the houses equal ours built near Morris- 
town. 

December 14.—Troops march at usual hour, roads good. 
Pass through Salisbury, a small, sorry looking place, and 
did not see one genteel looking person in it. Encamp half 
a mile from the town. 

December 15.—March as usual and encamp at Mr. Tay- 
lors, where I take command of the cattle guard and pro- 
ceed 8 miles further to Mr. Pipers, to remain over night. 

December 16.—Leave Pipers at 11 o’clock a.m. Take 
quarters in the rear of ye troops and encamped on Rocky 
Run. 

December 17.—Relieved last evening, send my guard home 
and remain in ye house over night. A wet day the troops 
did not move. A General Court martial sits. 

December 18.—Troops march at sunrise and pass thro’ 
Charlotte, a small town and much inferior to Salisbury. 
Encamp half a mile from it. 

December 19.—Cross two branches of Sugar Creek, en- 
camp in South Carolina on ye Catawba Tract, in ye rain. 

December 20.—Troops march as usual. Obliged to en- 
camp near Twelve Mile Creek, the water being too high to 
ford with our wagons. Orders to march in the morning. 
December 21.—At 12 o’clock M. cross Twelve mile Creek 
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and pass through a very poor country and encamp on Wax- 
saw Creek. A number of British are here on parole. 

December 22.—At daylight crossed Waxsaw Creek, Gills 
and Bear Creeks. Encamped on the south side of the third 
creek, on Major Barclay’s farm. Command part of ye 
Camp guard in rear of wagons. The road very bad. 

December 23.—March at sunrise and pass through a piney 
country, the roads sandy and level. See numbers of wagons 
broken and ruined, ye effect of Gen' Gates’s retreat. En- 
camp one mile on ye south side of ye Flat Rock. At this 
place a number of men were cut to pieces by Tarleton’s 
Corps on their retreat. 

December 24.—The troops march through the rain, the 
roads very sloppy. Encamp within two miles of Camden, 
near ye ground where Gen! Gates was nearly surprised. 

December 25.—Remain on ye ground, a fine day and much 
devoted to washing. Take a walk to town in ye afternoon 
and found the place much destroyed by the enemy, who had 
fortified it pretty strongly. 

December 26.—The Pennsylvania Line only take up the 
line of march at ye usual hour, pass thro’ Camden and 
cross the Wateree, (which with the Congaree forms ye San- 
tee) and encamp on the south side of the river. 

December 27.—The Line march as usual. The four last 
miles almost one continued swamp (or cane brake), the 
water and mire for ye most part half leg deep. Encamp 
near Reynold’s Mills. Nothing but Pine trees. The Mary- 
land troops join us about dusk. 

December 28.—The Pennsylvania Line take up ye line of 
march. Cross a number of bad swamps which impede our 
march very much. Encamp half a mile from the Congaree. 
The Maryland Line marched at 9 o’clock and encamped 8 
miles in our rear. 

December 29.—The Line after Troop call proceeded by ye 
right to McCord’s Ferry on ye Congaree. The troops and 
baggage were crossed by noon, when the Maryland Line 
appeared and began to cross. Encamp four miles from ye 
Ferry near Col. Thompsons who lives very genteely. Ob- 
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serve Palmetto trees growing at ye ferry and the moss hang- 
ing very thick from all the trees—so thick as to form a 
pleasant shade. The day very warm, the inhabitants begin 
to garden. 

December 30.—At 9 o’clock the troops march by the right. 
Cross several swamps, and encamp near Witstone’s Mill. 

December 31.—The troops march by the left. Encamp 
half a mile from Orange Court House, containing a good 
gaol and two houses. Crossed a number of swamps. Walk- 
ing into town saw a number of Indians and militia com- 
manded by Gen! Sumter. 

January 1, 1782.—March by the right, crossed twenty 
three very bad swamps, the shoalest reached the knee. 
Encamped on a narrow strip of dry land. Burn nothing 
but Pine Knots, which make the brightest day appear like 
evening. 

January 2.—March at sunrise by ye right; halt at Gover- 
nor Rutledge’s farm to get water and breakfast. Moved 
within 4 miles of Saw Mills. After night fall a Captain’s 
guard was sent back to bring up some ammunition wagons 
that had fell in the rear, least the Tories, who are very 
numerous, should take them. The Tories fired on part of 
ye guard who were left with one of the wagons. 

January 3.—March delayed until the arrival of ye wagons, 
when the troops took up the line and proceeded thro’ ye 
Saw Mills, which are built on the Edisto (a fine stream)— 
eight yards in different frames work at the same time, be- 
‘ sides a corn mill. The mills being on opposite sides, the 
breast of the dam affords an excellent bridge over which 
our open wagons crossed, the covered ones being too high 
cross at a ferry some distance above. Encamp five miles 
from head-quarters on a pretty hickory ridge, a very un- 
common circumstance. The roads horrid bad the greater 
part of ye way, with mud and water to the knees. The 
weather since we left Camden has been very fine, resem- 
bling the month of May in ye North, everything looks 
green and ye frogs croaking. 

January 4.—Arrive at headquarters Round O at noon; 
VoL, x1x.—15 
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the roads much like yesterday, on which account we march 
very slow. Fortunately find a good dry place for our en- 
campment—the country adjacent being almost in every part 
covered by water at this season. Five hundred and nine 
miles since we left Richmond. 

January 5.—At last we are blessed with a morning sleep 
and undisturbed by the General beating. The day very fine 
and so warm that I threw off my coat and went about in my 
shirt sleeves. 

January 6.—A fine day and we dig wells six feet deep 
and find water. An alegator was killed today by a soldier 
six feet long. 

January 7.—Today exceeding warm, make up a bedstead. 
I am ordered on command with Major Hamilton, Capt. 
Seely, Claypool and Lieut. McCullough with 100 men, and 
at 3 o’clock march to join Col. Laurens. The roads toler- 
ably bad, the country on each side being covered with water 
and abounding with wild fowl of divers sort. Take quar- 
ters at Mr. Orwell’s where we are used politely by him and 
his lady. What I often heard of I saw here, a black girl 
waiting on ye table clothed in only a short petticoat. 

January 8.—March at 8 o’clock, pass Pond Pond Church, 
(the country might be justly called Pond Pond), cross the 
Edisto at Parker’s Ferry, join Col. Laurens five miles from 
the ferry and build huts of rails which we cover with straw. 

January 9._-Make an addition to our hut; very bad off 
for want of furniture. Obliged to eat rice; have a pretty 
good dish of Coffee for supper. Among ye detachment, 
Carolina, three companies ; Maryland three companies ; and 
Pennsylvania, two companies, 244 rank and file. Dispatch 
two of our valets to head quarters. A major and colonel 
deserted from Charleston on 8th inst. 

January 10.—Spend the day in reading Spanish novels. 
Our valets arrive this afternoon—bring tents which relieve 
us very much. 

January 11.—Informed of ye Pennsylvania Line moving 
down to Jacksonburg on 9th; Col. Laurens command move 
this afternoon to Col. Steven’s five miles. Have a dance 
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there this evening; some very rich ladies but not hand- 
some. 

January 12.—Take a ride this morning to Jacksonburg 
where I found our lads under marching orders; get what 
things I wanted and return to my command, which I find 
have also received marching orders. Take up line of march 
at sunset, wade a number of swamps knee deep, and halt after 
marching nine miles. Near Col. Lee’s infantry. Just pre- 
paring for a sleep when we received orders to march imme- 
diately, so at 12 o’clock we marched rapidly for Stono river. 
After marching ’till daylight, through mud and water up to 
ye creek, find it impracticable to pass on to James Island, 
which was our design and to surprising the enemy which 
we would certainly have done, if we had had good guides. 

January 13.—Move up two miles from ye river, lay in ye 
woods all day and eat potatoes. Our boys not coming down 
with our bedclothes, we pass the night horridly, it dropping 
a little rain and very cold. 

January 14.—Our boys bring down something to eat and 
we remain on our ground ’till sunset when we march to 
Stono ferry, 2 miles, and lay in the woods without any cov- 
ering—very cold and pass the night a few degrees worse 
than ye last. The enemy evacuated ye Island Sunday night 
[13th inst.] at 12 o’clock. 

January 15.—March down to ye waterside and begin to 
cross, by Col. Laurens’s orders, when by the time the half 
of the battalion had crossed orders were countermanded 
and the troops recrossed. Major Hamilton with half of ye 
detachment remain on ye Island. We return to our old 
ground. Capt. Seely who went on ye Island yesterday 
returned with some Tories and horses. 

January 16.—Major Hamilton returns from the island 
much fatigued. March at 9 o’clock a.m. to Stono Church, 
(Sandy Hill), a fair building though much destroyed. 

January 17.—March at 9 o’clock a.m. to Drayton’s Cow 
Pens, one and a half miles; ye mess take possession of ye 
dwelling house and live pretty tolerably. The weather cold 
with rain since 12th inst. 
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January 19.—Awakened this morning by a great noise 
which proved to be a number of negroes belonging to the 
farm preparing rice. Dressed myself and went to the barn, 
where I saw a sight entirely new to me; thirty negroes 
male and female naked, some shelling the rice, others 
pounding and cleaning it. 

January 20.—Dined with Captain Morrow by invitation. 

January 21.—D* Hartley dined with us on an extraordi- 
nary bad dinner. Capt. Seely and myself invited to dine 
with him tomorrow at his grandmothers Mrs. Williams. 

January 22.—Dined at Mrs. Williams’ in company with a 
number of other officers. The lady showed a great profes- 
sion of regard for us and extended a hearty invitation to 
her house. The Doctor, a very modest youth, was not 
wanting on his part. 

January 24.—The enemy it is said has received a rein- 
forcement of 300 Hessians and some British troops. 

January 25.—D* Hartley again visits the camp, and a 
number of the officers dine with him. 

January 26.—A Lieut. Stephens came in from ye British 
and remained with us last night. He told us a number of 
things—I do not like him. 

January 27.—Spend ye day in reading comidies. Lieut. 
Stephens went to head quarters; returned and remained 
with us over night. He goes to the Congaree. 

January 29.—The weather continues cold. It is said that 
the enemy at ye Quarter House were reinforced by 1100 
men. 

January 31.—The Delaware and Maryland troops hang 
their meat on ye parade—confine ye orderly sergeant and 
several men. 

February 1.—Rain continues, and a small quantity of 
spirits was sent to us by the citizens. Deserters come in 
every day. 

February 3.—Dine with Capt. Morrow, who made an ele- 
gant punch. The troops are under marching orders. 

February 4.—Receive a case of brandy, a present from 
Capt. Saunders. March at 10 o’clock a.m. to Cainacres; the 
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road excessively bad. Build our huts near Mr. Warrens, 
where Col. Lee’s warriors are quartered. 

February 5.—Breakfasted with Capt. Neil, dine also. De- 
sertions take place freely from the enemy. 

February 6.—Ride 12 miles to Ashley ferry, but was dis- 
appointed in my errand. D* Guilder, of the Delaware Line, 
fights and wounds a Mr. Barryford, a member of the South 
Carolina Assembly, in consequence of ye doctor lameing 
him on January 12 just before we marched on the parade. 

February 7.—Col. Thompson, late Secretary to Lord 
George Germain, commanding ye enemies Horse, came out 
as far as Beacon Bridge, five miles from us. 

February 8.—March at 3 o’clock p.m. 4 miles; lay out in 
the rain covered with a great coat, and sleep tolerable. 

February 9.—March at day light, 12 miles through mud 
and water up to our knees, and return a different road, 
equally as bad, to the ground we left this morning. Draw 
a piece of beef and some rice; broiled my meat on a stick 
and with difficulty boiled the rice. 

February 11.—Orders for ye Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
North Carolina troops on ye lines to repair to their respec- 
tive brigades at headquarters. Sup with.Capt. Neil and 
spend the evening at whist. 

February 12.—March at 8 o’clock 4.M., to Sandy Hill 
Church, 9 miles, the roads awful. 

February 13.—March at 8 o’clock; join the army at 11 
o’clock a.M. at Pond Pond. Spend the evening with the 
North Carolina officers. 

February 14.—Nothing remarkable for a fine day. Some 
of the North Carolina officers breakfast with us. 

February 19.—Employ Hogen (a tailor) of Capt. Seely’s 
company to make up my cassimers. Exercise the troops 
today, which I commanded. 

February 23.—The tailor finished my clothing, viz two 
pair of breeches and one jacket. 

February 26.—Relieved of picket duty on the left flank 
of ye army. Exercise the troop in ye afternoon. Officers 
on duty get a gill of rum. 
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February 28.—A General Court martial: Three soldiers 
of the Pennsylvania Line were tried for desertion and sen- 
tenced to suffer death; a soldier of ye North Carolina Line, 
for ye same, sentenced to death; a soldier of ye Maryland 
Line, for plundering sentenced to death. The General ap- 
proved ye sentences and ordered their execution tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock. ; 

March 1.—The criminals sentenced yesterday were exe- 
cuted. General orders for a review tomorrow. 

March 2.—A heavy rain attended with thunder and light- 
ening, which causes the review to be postponed to Monday. 
Orders of the day: The General hopes that ye dreadful 
example that was given the army yesterday, for ye crimes 
of plundering and desertion, will prove a seasonable warn- 
ing for others to avoid a conduct which brought those men 
to such a shameful and disgraceful end. Let no false hopes 
of avoiding punishment induce others into such villanous 
conduct. It is painful to ye General to be under ye disa- 
greeable necessity but he will be as inflexible in that, to 
those who behave ill, as he will be just and generous to 
those who behave well. 

March 4.—Troops reviewed today at 10 o’clock; per- 
formed some movements, and fired blank cartridges (which 
alarmed the inhabitants). A number of ladies honored us 
with their presence. 

March 5.—Nothing but bad weather. Rode about 13 
miles down ye country, remain over night at Mrs. Wil- 
liams’, Sandy Hill, spend the evening very agreeably in 
company with a few ladies, especially pleased with Miss 
R—. 

March 6.—Leave Mrs. Williams’ at daylight and arrive at 
camp before Troop beating and mount the camp guard. 

March 11.—General orders for the Pennsylvania Line to 
form two battalions. 

March 14.—The officers who were supernumerary, set off 
for Pennsylvania today, viz. Capt. Wilkin, Lieuts. Shister, 
Dubb and Dixon. 

March 17.—Being St. Patrick’s Day each officer drew one 
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quart of liquor, the men one gill. We had a regimental 
dinner by contributing our mites, and spend the day and 
evening very sociably. 

March 18.—Aroused at reville beating to drink good 
spirits with some of our lads who just came in from ye coun- 
try, the effect of which was a headache. 

March 21.—Informed by an officer of Col. Lee’s Legion 
that Capt. Randolph, with a party of his men had taken a 
galley with 18 men from ye British. Orders for ye troops 
to march tomorrow. 

March 22.—Bring in my guard and prepare for marching. 
At 9 o’clock a.M. the troops march and encamp half a mile 
from Stono Church, on very good ground. The roads were 
exceedingly bad. 

March 23.—This being good ground, we expected to 
remain here some time, therefore began to build chimneys 
to our tents. Orders in the evening to march at 9 oclock 
tomorrow, a great mortification to some of us who went to 
the trouble to make brick chimneys which we got from 
Stono Church. 

March 24.—The army take up ye line of march—encamp 
one mile from ye Cross Roads and two from Beacon’s 
bridge. Walk down to the infantry and visit Lieuts. Moon 
and LeRoy, who lay within one quarter of a mile of ye 
bridge, drink some grog and return. 

March 25.—Copy of General Orders of March 22d. Head 
Quarters Sandy Hill : 

The General presents his thanks to Capt. Randolph of 
ye Partisan Legion, for ye enterprise, spirit and decision 
discovered by him and ye party under his command in 
the capture of the Allegator galley of two 12 pounders, 
six 4s, two 3s and a number of swivels, on ye night of ye 
18th inst., when one Captain, two lieutenants, one gunner, 
two mates, and twenty four sailors, with three negroes were 
taken; two sailors killed—his party consisting of thirteen 
men only. 

General orders for ye drawing a number of shoes for ye 
troops, twelve pairs to each company. 
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March 27.—Mount ye right flank guard. It and the Pro- 
vost Guard being near Gen' Gists headquarters, the officers 
dined there. 

March 28.—Relieved from guard. On ye evening of ye 
26th, a command was ordered out by Gen' Greene with 
secret orders, and Capt. Wilmot of ye Maryland Line given 
command. He was also allowed to choose a subaltern. We 
became acquainted with every circumstance by the Brigade 
Major of our Line, endeavouring to prevent partiality. We 
are filled with the thought of our being slighted. Write to 
Gen' Greene. 

March 31.—Gen' Greene’s reply was received on ye 29th. 
Our determination of sending in our resignations to him 
gains strength. 

April 1.—Mount picket at Slands Bridge four miles from 
camp—one half the way a swamp, half leg deep, and many 
streams to cross. 

April 2.—We send our reply to Gen' Greene. General 
muster of ye troops who are to be paid and receive clothing. 
The enemy reduced to a desperate situation are preparing 
to come out to fight us—I have little faith in this report. 

April §.—Extracts from General Orders: At the General 
Court Martial of which Major McKee is president held ye 
2* inst. was tried Capt. 8. Jones of the North Carolina Line 
for scandilous and infamous behaviour unbecoming the offi- 
cer and gentleman. The Court having weighed the matter, 
are of opinion that the charge against Capt. Jones is mali- 
cious and vexatious, and do therefore honourably acquit 
him. Although the General does not disapprove the sen- 
tence of the Court, he cannot help observing, that the words 
made use of by Capt. Jones with respect to Governor Mar- 
tin seem extremely indelicate; that expressions of such a 
nature, applied to Civil Officers in high station or authority 
have a tendency to injure the service, and certainly un- 
worthy the person useing them on any occasion in well bred 
men. 

April 6.—Mount the Provost Guard at Gen! Gist’s quar- 
ters; dine with the General. 
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April 8.—Capt. Thompson very ill used concerning his 
command, which was given by Gen' Greene (in the absence 
of Capt. Stevenson) to another officer. 

April 10.—Capt. Patterson who commanded the picket at 
Beacon’s bridge, had one of his patrols taken off by the 
enemy. A command was sent out after them, but they were 
too fleet for us. 

April 13.—The army was drawn up at 9 o’clock, and fired 
three rounds per man, by platoons, divisions and battalions. 
A General Order for Capt. Thompson to take command of 
C. Jackson’s company. Capt. Thompson having returned 
from Headquarters and found there how unjustly Col. 
Mentges has represented him, challenged him to a duel. 
The infantry move in ye rear of the army. 

April 14.—Capt. Thompson finds that he is mistaken in 
supposing Col. Mentges had injured him with the General 
—so the matter lays dormant. The enemy moved out to- 
day and captured Lieut. Carrington of ye Partizan Legion 
near Dorchester, and returned the same day. 

April 20.—Use some precautions fearing another mutiny ; 
have confined Sergt. Gosnell. 

April 21.—This morning Capt. Neil of ye Partizan Legion, 
commanding thirty dragoons, fell in with one of ye British 
negro Captains and his Troop, when he charged and put them 
to flight. On his return he met with a large body of ye 
British horse, who proved too much for him; his men all 
got off except five or six. Two officers and twenty men 
came in from the British with their arms. 

April 22.—Sergeant Gosnell shot and many more con- 
fined. 

April 24.—Alarmed this morning with the intelligence of 
the enemies intending to visit us. The troops paraded, then 
strike tents, load baggage &c. Great noise and little Wool ! 

May ?.—A number of transports under convoy of four or 
five frigates have certainly arrived at Charleston, and from 
our accounts are empty. 

May 12.—Early this morning a command went from our 
army under Major Eggleston; besides our infantry and 
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horse. Gen' Greene went with them down to the enemies 
picket and tried by every means to draw the enemy out, 
but without success. Took two officers prisoners and then 
returned. One of ye Officer’s waiters being drunk, rode into 
ye enemies picket without noticing his mistake, until he was 
asked what he would take for his horse, his great coat &c, 
they thinking him a deserter from us—when he turned his 
horse about and rode off through a heavy fire. 

May 21.—Every body full of Peace. Part of ye business 
of ye Flag yesterday was to inform Gen’ Greene that Gen! 
Leslie would make no more excursions, but act entirely on 
the defensive. Tis generally believed there is something 
on ye carpet. The Charleston paper informs us that ye 
French fleet has been beaten by the British fleet under 
Rodney—the French sustained a great loss, the British very 
little. 

May 23.—Was bled this morning by D* Davidson, for a 
pain that had taken its seat in my breast. 

May 27.—Disappointed in not being able to obtain horses 
to convey me to the hospital. My fever not quite so bad as 
yesterday. By a letter from Gen. Wayne we learn that ye 
enemy came out of Savannah, 400 infantry and 50 horse; 
that when he was informed of it got between them and the 
town, and whilst they were repairing some causeways com- 
pletely surprised them. Their cavalry was so close pressed, 
that they dismounted and took to ye swamp; the infantry 
(Provincials and Hessians), threw away their arms, and all 
took to the swamps. Fifty were killed and wounded, a 
Lieut. Colonel taken, forty of their horses and two hundred 
stand of arms fell into Gen. Wayne’s hands. 

May 28.—Procure horses, Capt. Patterson and self set off 
in an old chair to ye hospital. Informed on our way that ye 
Enemy were out with a number of horse; a party of our 
horse met them on their return and captured an officer, five 
men and seven horses. We quarter in an old coast house, 
and then walk down to the Doctor’s quarters, and saw an 
allegator on our return. 

May 30.—Much dissatisfied with D* Reed at his neglect 
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in not giving me medicine. The Doctor pays us a visit this 
afternoon, but no medicine. 

May 31.—I feel very unwell this morning and very uneasy. 
Our house cleared of a number of South Carolina officers, 
very unsociable fellows. The Doctor brings me some medi- 
cine; my fever very bad. 

June 4.—Visited by the Doctor and Capt. Henderson. 
The mosquitoes so intollerable that we get a pair of sheets 
from the Doctor to use instead of a pavilion. 

June 14.—Orders in camp to arrange some method to 
deliver the clothing to us officers. Informed that orders 
had been sent by the Comet at Charleston to Savannah to 
prepare for its evacuation. 

June 17.—Captains Finney and Brown arrived at the hos- 
pital from Savannah and informed us that the town had been 
evacuated yesterday and that Gen. Wayne had marched in 
and taken possession. 

June 18.—Very uneasy that I cannot go to camp yet; my 
disease being no better. 

June 19.—Informed that Savannah is not yet evacuated, 
the commanding officer wishing to make terms with Gen. 
Wayne or the Assembly, favorable for ye Tories. 

June 25.—Some rain last night, and the day cooler than 
yesterday. My boy brought my flute and music to me. 
Mrs. LeRoy acquaints me that I received of ye late articles 
for clothing 1} yards coarse blue cloth, two yards of lining 
and one pair of silk stockings. 

June 27.—Heard some imperfect account of a number of 
Indians arriving at Gen. Wayne’s camp, on their way to 
Savannah; that a number of them were killed and a large 
quantity of furs and pack horses captured. 

July 4.—The symptoms of my disorder return. A Feu de 
Joy in camp for the celebration of our Independence. The 
officers of the army dine with Gen. Greene, and the field 
officers with ye Governor. 

July 7.—Three more officers come here from camp sick ; 
the troops very sickly. ; 

July 9—Heard that our army encamped at Ashley Hill. 
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July 23.—The report of this day acquaints me, that ye 
French fleet fell in with 140 British transports and captured 
between eighty and ninety sail. 

July 26.—Capt. Zeigler who passed the night with us, 
stated that the army has been without salt for five days and 
without beef three days. 

July 30.—Informed of ye army marching down to James 
Island, their design not known. 

August 1.—Capt. Patterson and self walk to D* Harrison’s 
and dine there with Miss Harrison. After dinner walk to 
Mrs. McCants and remain there over night. Hardly ex- 
change a word with her daughter who appears to be very 
bashful or... 

August 2.—Informed by Col. Pinckney that a number of 
British transports have arrived at Charleston and that the 
garrison is certainly preparing to go off. That a French 
fleet is coasting near New York. We walk home in the 
afternoon, met the Lieut. Governor, who politely requests 
our company with him tomorrow, which we accept. 

August 3.—Walk over to the Lieut. Governor at 12 o’clock 
and dine there with several South Carolina militia officers. 
The French troops have marched northward. ; 

August 6.—Lieut. Finney and self walk down to the hos- 
pital and dine there. They are preparing to move nearer ye 
army this week. 

August 9.—Yesterday the enemy evacuated the Quarter 
House and demolished it and the adjacent works. Gen. 
Wayne’s troops are moving up from Savannah. 

August 11.—Dine at Capt. Saunders, where I am genteely 
entertained over night, owing to the rain. 

August 12—Capt. Saunders very kindly send us to Mrs. 
McPhersons in a chair, where we breakfast. We walk 
from thence to ye Light Infantry camp and dine with Capt. 
Irwin. At the hospital everything topsy turvey, so sleep 
very indifferent this night. 

August 14.—Sergeant Rampy died of malignant fever, the 
hospital full of our men—Lieuts, White and Collier of our 
Line very sick here. Deserters are constantly leaving the 
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enemy—there will be but a flimsy amount of ye British 
should they remain much longer. Some people from the 
town inform us that they are shifting their cannon and 
stores. 

August 18.—Make my exit from the hospital and join the 
army at Ashley Hill fifteen or sixteen miles from Charleston. 
Find my company very much reduced by sickness. 

August 21.—Have the Governor’s guard. Deserters are 
continually leaving the enemy. 

August 27.—Informed that yesterday the lightening had 
killed four men of ye Light Infantry Corps and struck two 
speachless. Omit mounting my guard owing to being not 
well. 

August 28.—Col. Laurens with a command of fifty men 
and one howitzer, at Cambahee fell in with a party of ye 
enemy, attacked them without waiting for ye arrival of Gen. 
Gist with the infantry, who was two miles in ye rear. The 
enemy being four times his number soon routed him, himself 
killed, Capt. Smith who commanded the howitzer wounded 
and also Lieut. Smith of the Virginia Line. General orders 
mention twenty four missing.’ 

November 6.—The incorporation takes places in our Line 
—have command of the levies. Capt. Stotesbury, Lieut. 
Allison, Tilden, Weitzel, McKnight and Adjutant Reed. 

November 7.—Gen. Greene detains the retiring officers in 
camp by refusing them a wagon and other affairs necessary 
for the journey. The levies he says cannot leave him yet. 

November 8—Col. Mentges requests Lieut. Reed for 
assistant; I do duty as adjutant. 

November 10.—Lieut. Markland returned from the lines 
says the Augustine fleet has arrived. Lieut. LeRoy returns 
to camp very unwell, though better than he has been during 
his absence. 

November 12.—The retiring officers set out for Pennsylva- 
nia. Receive three half Johnnies from Gen. Greene. Gen- 
eral Orders for the Pennsylvania levies to march tomorrow 
morning and draw clothing. 

1 Portion of diary from August 30 to November 4 missing. 
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November 14.—March at 9 o’clock; pass Bacon’s bridge 
and take quarters at Mr. Stevenson’s. 

November 15.—March before sunrise ; no water fit to drink 
until we arrive at Mr. Ravenells, where we feed our horses. 
March to Martin’s Tavern and take quarters. 

November 16.—March before sunrise. Take quarters at 
Eutaw’s, famed for the advantage Gen. Greene had there 
over the British. Have the ague bad. 

November 17.—Unfortunately lose one wagon horse of our 
team. March at sunrise, proceed to Lawrences ferry, the 
post illy supplied. 

November 18.—Cross the ferry early; rain all day; roads 
very sloppy. Take quarters at Mrs. Richardson’s, treated 
very politely. 

November 19.—March at daylight. Rain all day and cold. 
Quarter at Mr. Geniards, at high hills of Santee. 

November 20.—March before sunrise, cold and raining. 
Reach Camden, live in a vacant house. 

November 21.—Shift my clothes and dine on invitation at 
Mr. Curfholds. Sup with Mr. Kershaw, who treats us very 
politely. 

November 22.—March at sunrise; pass no inhabited town ; 
take a snack at Ridgely’s Mills. Pitch our tent a mile north 
of the Flat Rock. I acting as Quarter Master obliged to 
take a cow from one of the inhabitants, a disagreeable task. 

November 23.—March at daylight, not a house on the road. 
Pitch our tent near a miserable hut at the ground famed by 
the defeat of Col. Beuford. 

November 24.—March at sunrise and proceed to camp 
Branch and pitch our tent near another poor hut. The 
people living in it it is impossible to describe. Passed the 
line. 

November 25.—March at sunrise and take quarters at a 
brick house, Clear Creek. Press beef. 

November 26.—March at the usual hour, pass Pipher’s 
Mills and quarter at ——-. Odd adventures. 

November 27.—Move off at sunrise and proceed to Salis- 
bury; take lodgings at the widow Roans. 
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November 28.—Remain in town; dine with Col. Chambers; 
after dinner walk with D* Allison and McKnight to a 
dancing school. The master very polite, dance three or four 
dances with the angels, and walk home with my partner. 
Fortunately we are invited to spend the night at Mr. 
Hughes; the glass circulates freely. Some girls arrive, we 
dance ’till perfectly tired, and the old gentleman invites us 
to breakfast. Go home very sociable. 

November 29.—Breakfast with Mr. Hughes. March at 10 
o’clock and pitch our tent in the woods, poor place. 

November 30.—March at sunrise and take quarters in 
Moravian town, [Salem] a very neat place for Dutch, buy 
apples and cider on the road. 

December 1.—March at 11 o’clock from Salem, put up at 
ye cross roads. 

December 2.—March at sunrise, pass Guilford Court House, 
take quarters one mile south of it. 

December 3.—Rain all night and continues all day. March 
at sunrise, cross Reedy Fork and the Haw River, and take 
quarters near it. 

December 4.—Rain, march as usual, the roads very bad, 
quarter at Mr. Stubbfields, who appears very genteel. 

December 5.—March at daylight, cross the Dan river at 
Dix’s ferry, and take quarters at Robinsons, six miles from 
the ferry, Pittsylvania, Virginia. 

December 6.—Last night Mr. Allen and self slept two 
miles off the road at Mrs. Mays, the lady very clever. 
March early, quarter at Peytonsburg. 

December 7.—Remain in town. Ride with D* Allison to 
ye country and get fowls for our entertainment. At night 
attended a hop, horrid music and miserable dancers. Two 
ladies very agreeable. Our cook gives us a very good 
supper. 

December 8.—Remain in town all day procuring provisions, 
and have a dance. 

December 9.—March early, take quarters at Jones’s Ordi- 
nary. Two or three of us disappointed, determined to get 
tipsey, get religiously so and play the mischief. 
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December 10.—March at sunrise, cross Staunton Coles 
ferry, quarter at Jones’s Ordinary, Charlotte Court House. 

December 11.—March early, some little difficulty in ye 
road, but arrive at Prince Edward’s Court House before 
sundown. Mr. Venables. 

December 12.—March at daylight and cross the Apomatox, 
breakfast at Col. Nash’s, and proceed to Mr. D——. 

December 13.—Give one hundred lashes to two of our men 
for theft. March a disagreeable road to Cumberland old 
Court House, and quarter a mile from the court house. 

December 14.—Lieut. North and self dress and set out 
for a relation of his on ye James river, used very politely 
and play whist in the evening. ; 

December 17.—Take leave of the good family, cross the 
river, Mr. Bowling directs us to the road. Arrive at Mr. 
Todds, spend the afternoon there and night at Parkers. 

December 18.—Ride after breakfast, stop at Bowswells 
Ordinary. 

December 19.—Ride early and breakfast at Orange Court 
House. Overtake the troops at breakfast. Quarter at 
Raccoon ford on the Rapidan for the night. 

December 21.—March after sunrise; the roads bad, the 
snow chiefly gone. Put up at Germantown. 

December 22.—March early, roads indifferent. Put up at 
the Red House, Prince William County. 

December 23.—Move after daylight and proceed to Mr. 
Adams’ four miles from Leesburg. Dined at Col. Davis’s, 
in Louden. 

December 24.—March at daybreak, cross the Potomac, and 
quarter at Billmeyer’s Inn, Frederick county, Maryland. 

December 25.—March pretty early and enter Frederick- 
town. The road very bad. Billet our men and quarter at 
Capt. Morris’ Inn. 

December 26.—Remain in town; great quantity of rain 
fell during the night and today; the streets horrid dirty. 

December 27.—The troops march after two o’clock; cross 
the Monocacy and quarter at the tavern on the north side 
of it. 
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December 28.—March early; morning cold; roads miser- 
able; quarter at Taneytown; good inn. 

December 29.—Move off before sun rise, the roads rough ; 
pass through Littlestown and put up at McAllisters. Drink 
coffee with Col. McAllister and passable daughter. 

December 30.—Snow all day; proceed on foot to York 
and get quarters for the men. Visit Mr. Chambers’ family 
and received with a great deal of friendship. 

December 31.—Set off for Darrington; very cordially re- 
ceived by Capt. Stevenson’s family. 


VoL. x1x.—16 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


WASHINGTON TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 


“HEAD QUARTERS, 11 November, 1777 
“ Dear SIR: 

“ Your Favors of the 9* & 10" Instant I have duly received. 
I think we may reasonably Hope, that, from the good dispo- 
sition of the Troops in your Quarter, & the Zeal & activity 
of the officers and men, join’d to the present very advanced 
& cold Season, which must greatly retard if not prevent the 
Operations of the Enemy; Matters may Terminate with 
you agreeable to our Expectations, this must have the great- 
est Influence upon the Conduct of Gen' Howe & force him 
to adopt disadvantageous or disgraceful Measures. 

“‘Gen' Knox informs me that he has sent down a person 
to get an exact return of the Ammunition which you now 
have, & of what may be want’d, & that he has sent down 
17 Waggons loaded with Ball, which you will receive about 
this time.—A Waggon with 20,000 Musket Cartridges will 
be immediately despatch’d to be deliver’d to the Militia (if 
you see fit) by your order only.—It is greatly to be wish’d 
that all firing could be prevented except.where there is a 
real Necessity & the distance such as might promise a good 
effect. 

“IT have wrote to Gen' Potter ordering him to take every 
Step by which he can assist you & distress the Enemy on 
Province Island—he may alarm them & draw off their Atten- 
tion from Fort Mifflin if nothing more.—You are ac- 
quainted with the reasons why a greater Force is not sent 
to annoy them in that quarter. I am & 

“@° WasHINeTON.” 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 
“Nov! 11” 1777 
“Sr 
‘“‘T have just Received Intelagance of 38 sail of the enemey 
fleet coming up the River the latters was wrote five oclock 
yesterday evining altho the[y] are dated as of this day. 
the fiering yesterday was from the enemys Battereys on 
province Island near the River Banks I Believe the[y] have 
dun little damige if any I Riceved your excelanceys of the 
10" of Nov’. as for my doing any thing that can be of us[e] 
to the fourt—I can’t conseve how I can do it. Iam &c. 
“ Ja® Porrer.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 

“ Sir 

‘“‘ Yesterday I sent Col. Rankan and Capt. Livis to give 
me an account of the fiering. Rankan is Returned, and 
says that about eight o’cLock there was an Attact maid on 
Rid Bank which continued one hour and a half. about 11 
oClock the Attact Began and continued upwards of one 
hour, and about 3 oClock the[y] attact* again and Con- 
tinued about 3 Quarters of an hour about one quarter after 
3 oClock the[y] Began again and Continued about one hour 
and a half and after the small Arms seased, the cannaiding 
Continued about 3 minits, and all seased. Col. Rankan is 
confidant that the fourt is ours yet and says he will wiger 
his hors against a gill of Whisque. I hope your Excelancey 
will have Glorious Accounts from Rid Bank. Iam &c 


“ Ja® Porrer. 
“ Nov' 11" 1777 ten o’clock.” 


JONATHAN RUMFORD TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER. 
“ WILMINGTON 9°* 11" 77 
“ D® GENERAL 
“This will acquaint you with the loss of a 64 Gun Ship— 
Wednesday last, shee was drawn up with springs to her 
cables to fire on forte Miflin, alias mud Island, but as Heven 
would have it, the Springs broke or by some means gave 
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way. The Shipran a Shore n’r[M]antoCrick. Our People 
Errected a small Batery on Billings Port & soone sunk the 
Ship—there is now three Ships more going up one of which 
a 64. Iam &c. 

“ Jon* RuMFoRD.” 


MAJOR EVANS TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER. 
“ WILMINGTON, Nov' 11" 1777 
“ Dear Sir: 

“ Having Just arived at this place I had account of thirty 
Eight large ships lying at or near reedy Island yesterday 
with a number of troops on board some say 3 some 4 & 5 
thousand, the ships are all now standing up the River by 
this place now five of the Clock, therefore thought it my 
indispensible duty to give you the earliest intelligence that 
you might provide yourself accordingly. Iam &c. 

“Gro: Evans, Major M.” 


JONATHAN RUMFORD TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER. 
“ WILMINGTON Nov 11" 1777 
“Dr. GENERAL 
“T am acquainted by Capt Hugh Mongomery who is Just 
come from the River Shore that hee Counted thirty Eight 
Sales of Vessels Cheifly ships & that hee heard from M”’ 
Whitehead Jones these had Ten Solders landed & came to 
his House who acquainted him That there was a fleete now 
in the Delawar with Several Thousand Brittish Soldears on 
Borde. The Ships are Now Passing by I therefore send 
you this Inteligance & am &c. 
“ Jon? RuMFoRD.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 
“ WoOoDBERRY 11" November, 1777 


“Sir 

“ Cap' [Samuel] Treat of the Artillery and one Man be- 
sides was killed this Morning. The Enemy have battered 
down a great Part of the Stone Wall. The Pallisades and 
Barracks are prodigiously shattered. The Enemy fire with 
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Twenty four & thirty two Pounders. Upon these, and other 
Considerations, Col® Smith is of Opinion that the Fort must 
be evacuated. A storm would not be dreaded; But it ap- 
pears impossible for the Garrison to withstand point blank 
shot. I am now going to consult the Baron & Col® Greene. 
I expect we shall cause an evacuation this Night. Iam &c. 
“J. M. Varnum. 


‘“‘N.B.—The Evacuation may enable us to take Billings- 
port.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 
“ WOoDBERRY, 11*" Nov' 12 o’Clock P.M. 1777 
“Sir: 

“T am this Moment returned from Fort Mifflln—Every 
Defence is almost destroyed. Poor Col? Smith is on this 
Shore, slightly wounded.—I have ordered the Cannon, least 
in use, to be brought off. L* Col* [Giles] Russell of Col? 
[John] Durkee’s Battalion commands. I have ordered the 
Garrison to defend at all Events ’till your Pleasure can be 
known. Nothing shall be wanting to support them, which 
we can give—They cannot hold out more than two Days.— 
Col? Smith urges an Evacuation still; at least, to continue 
a small Garrison only, wch might be bro’t off occasionally, I 
cannot acceed to the Measure, as long as we have lost but 
few Men.—The Enemy have pass’d seven Boats this Evining 
between the Fort and Province Island.—The Cannonade is 
renewed; If as great Injury should take Place to morrow 
as to Day, we may be obliged to relinquish the Place.—I 
wish to know your will—The Fort shall be held, at all 
events, ’till then. 

“Your Commands of this Day, just come to Hand. Iam 
much obliged. 

“At Red Bank, an Eighteen Pounder burst—one man 
killed and several wounded; at the two Gun Battery, a 
Serg* killed and one wounded. 

“The Baron ought to know whether he shall go farther 
than this, as he is extremely unwell. Iam &c 
“J. M. Varnum.” 
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COLONEL SMITH TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 

“ Sr 

“T am clearly of your opinion to keep the fort to the last 
extremity, which in my opinion may as well be done with 
100 as 500 men. By tomorrow night every thing will be 
levelled—our block houses next the enemy are almost 
destroyed—the N. West Block has but one piece of cannon 
fit for service—one side of it is entirely fallen down—they 
have begun on that next Read’s House & dismounted two 
pieces—the Pallisades next the meadow are levelled; the 
small battery in front of the gate torn up—the [a word that 
is illegible] battery torn up also. The wall is broke thro’ in 
different places. In fine should they storm us I think we 
must fall. However, as it is your opinion I will keep the 
garrison tho’ I lose mine and my soldiers lives. I hope the 
night may prove sufficiently favorable to get out some of our 
cannon; and then should we fall, you may still defend the 
River. I am now without 18 cartouches—must beg you will 
send me 300 which will serve me to-morrow—it must be 
done in the night. I would advise the garrison to be with- 
drawn except about 50 men, who could just keep up the 
same fire that is done now, and might escape in case of a 
storm—This would be my advice. ’Tis true I fight for glory, 
but at thesame time must study the general good. I am &c 


“Sam Situ. 
“Fort MIFFLIN, 11 Nov. 1777. 


“ N.B.—Reflect if they make the attack that their cannon 
will be placed against our Block house, in which case no 
man can stay in them. I expect to see the whole of the 
N. W. Block house fall every minute. If you should be of 
my opinion send boats in the first place to get over the 
cannon, and before day take off the men leaving as I men- 
tioned.” ? 

1“ General Dickenson, to whose Discretion it was left to take the Com- 
mand of our Militia now under General Newcomb, or to continue on his 
present station as he should conceive most for the Publick Interest, has 


preferred the latter, on account of a Plan he has formed to make a 
Descent on Staten Island, which he says is a favorite scheme of his ; and 
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WASHINGTON TO FRANCIS HOPKINSON AND JOHN WHARTON.! 


* HEAD QUARTERS, 12 November, 1777 
“ GENTLEMEN : 


“T have your fav’ of the 10" and am only sorry that I did 
not sooner know my request of sinking the Frigates had 
been complied with. The delay of the Resolve of Congress, 
from the time you first applied for their advice, was what 
led me into a mistake, and I am obliged to you for the gen- 
teel manner in which you excuse me. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the measures which you have taken to secure the 
shipping and desire when you have no further occasion for 
Men that they may be disposed of as directed in my former 


letters. Iam &c? 
‘“*G° WasHINGTON.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 


“TI received your Excelanceys favour of yesterday at 10 
o’Clock last night. Iwas out Reconnitring, the Shiping are 
com up. the number of soldiers I cant assurtain. 

** As to the marching of the Militia the[y] were all at Head 
Quarters before I Rec‘ your Letter. as for my Harrassing 
the Enemy the sitation of the pleace is such that I can do 
Little, and my numbers so Trifling, that I cant prevent there 
coming over the Bridge, they are alarmed on the Island, and 
have strenthened that place with men and works and cannon 
there will be mutch more dificqualty in Redusing it than 
would have been eight days ago, 

“Tam sorey that Gen' [John] Armstrongis under a mistake 


from which he expects to derive considerable Advantage to the Cause. 
From the frequent Complaints I have had of General Newcomb’s Inac- 
tivity and utter want of all Discipline, I have sent for him to this place 
to account for his conduct to General Forman; & hope his friends here 
will embrace that opportunity to persuade him to resign a Post, which 
most of them seem now convinced he is incapable of discharging either 
with Honour to himself, or Advantage to the State.”— Governor William 
Livingston to Washington, November 11, 1777. 

1 Some letters of this date are printed in my “ Writings of Washing- 
ton,” Vol. VI. pp. 187, 188. 
? In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman. 
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in Regard of my givin Interruption to the enemy in Bulding 
there Bridge, I drove there gaurd three times down to the 
warf, but my men were oblidged to Run back again the 
ground on the other side commands that on this side and 
they soon drive us off with there cannon—If it is agreeable 
to your Excelancey I could wish some other officer was to 
take the command here. 

“TI will do all in my power to get a Communication with 
Ridbank But cant vew it in such an easy light as some 


Gentlemen do. 
“Tam your Excelanceys & 


“ Ja* Porter. 
 Nov® 12% 1777.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 
“Sir 


‘“‘T am sorey to Inform your excelancey that Last night in 
the night the enemy got two Briggs and one sloop up past 
the Island on the side nixt the Island, and this day they 
were unloading them at the Lowast ferrey in Schulkill, 
there has been a verey hevey fiering this day at the fourt 
from the Battereys on the Islands the fourt seldom Re- 
turned the fier the Galleys went lower down the River 
[  ] and fired on the ships. 

“T hope I will Receve Accounts tomorrow from Red bank 
this Evining I have Receved the within closed from a gen- 
tleman that was in the City several days he assures me that 
I will get Intiligance from two good whigs in the City—I 
have just Receved a letter from George Reed, Esq" of the 
Dalawer State Informing me that there Militia hav Destroyed 
6 Vessels in Duck Creek with provisions going to the enemys 
shiping and Taken a number of the Treaders he can give 
no Account of the numbers of soldiers that were in the fleet 
that came up—sum says there did not appear to be meney 
on Board. Iam &€ 

“ Ja® Porrer. 

“Nov' 12" 1777 9 oClock 

“P.8.—We have Taken five Prisners this day and will 
send them to your Excelancey tomorrow.” 
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MAJOR FLEURY TO WASHINGTON. 


‘‘ EXCELLENCEY 

“in my quality of engineer in chief at fort mifflin I think 
that my duty obliges me to informe you of the present 
situation of the fort. 

“the Fire of the enemy has been successfull enough to 
spoile our three Block houses, and dismount the canon of 
all, except two. the great lockes [logs?] of which we had 
covered them are not strong enough to preserve the inside 
of the block houses, and we have none others to mend them. 

“some of our Palissades at the nordside are broken, but 
we can mend them every night. 

“in all the fort is certainly yet in state to be defended, 
but the garrison is so dispirited that if the enemy will at- 
tempt to storm us, I am afraid that they will succeed. they 
are so exhausted, by watch, cold, Rain & fatigue, that their 
Courage is very Low, and in the Last allarme one half was 
unfit for duty. 

“‘T have informed Gen' Varnam of the situation of the 
fort, and how small was the garrison considering how large 
is our enclosure. 

“T think it necessary for my honour to put under your 
eyes the same observation, to not be thought guilty in case 
of bad event. I am excellency &c 

“ FLEURY. 

“10 0'Clock 12 9° 1777” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 


“ WoopBERRY, 12 Nov" Sunset 1777 
“Sir. 

“The Garrison holds out; tho’ the Enemy continue to 
batter with great Success upon the Works, but few Men are 
killed and wounded. The Troops are extremely fatigued. 
I shall send one Hundred fresh Troops this Night, & all that 
I have tomorrow Night, if the Fort should remain defensi- 
ble. The most fatigued will be taken from the Garrison.— 
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Col? Smith will be unable to return to his Command for 
some Time; It is a misfortune, but, Col® Russell will com- 
mand with Spirit, & Col? Durkee will go in tomorrow Morn- 
ing, should Col° Russell be much fatigued. Inclosed you 
have Major Fleury’s opinion.’ I am anxious to hear from 
you. Have no particular Intelligence save that Forty sail 
of Vessells with Troops, on Saturday last, entered the Dele- 
ware.—Should the Enemy continue their Cannonade the 
Island will be lost :. however, the Garrison will continue ’till 
your Excellency shall order otherwise. Iam &c. 
“J. M. Varnum.” 


COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 


“ WoopDBERRY, 12 Nov’ 1777 
“Sir: 

“T yesterday unfortunately rect a Contusion on my Hip 
& left Arm, both which give me much pain. I imprudently 
went into my Barracks to answer a Letter from Gen. Varnum 
& a Ball came through the Chimney & struck me on the Hip 
so forcibly that I remained senseless for some time. however 
I am happy to find myself much less hurted than I at first 
imagin’d & Hope in 5 or 6 days to be again fit for duty. 
Coll. Russell now commands in fort Mifflin. The troops 
there are worn out with fatigue, watchings & cold. All the 
Guns in the Block Houses are render’d unfit for service & 
the Houses almost destroy’d. the Pallisades were renew’d 
last Night & this Day destroy’d again. the other Guns on 
my two Gun Battery render’d unfit for service. An 18 p* 
next to the right of the Battery dismounted, the New Well 
very much injur’d, the whole of the Garrisons Heap of 
Ruins. this Night Gen. Varnum intends removing some 
of the heavy Cannon. We shall perhaps be able to keep 
the fort three days, in which Time it will be levell’d to the 
Ground. Yesterday Cap* [Samuel] Treat was kill’d by a 
Ball which came through the Grand Battery & this Day his 


1 This opinion is not different in detail from that submitted to Wash- 
ington, p. 241, ante. 
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Lieut. [John] George wounded, so that there are now but 2 
Artillery Officers in Garrison. if they attempt a storm, I[ 
fear the Garrison must fall. Such weather as this the Gallies 
can give no Assistance. I Have advis’d the Garrison to be 
withdrawn, except the Artillery & ab‘ 50 Men who could 
keep up the same fire that the whole can. But to be pre- 
par’d & in Case the Enemy attempt a Storm they might set 
fire to every part & withdraw. Gen. Varnum waits your 
Order. I have the Honor &c. 
“Sam Sra.” 


WASHINGTON TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 
“HEAD QUARTERS, 13 November, 1777 
“Sir: 

“T wrote you two Letters yesterday; the first contained 
positive orders to maintain the Fort on Mud Island at all 
events, the second in consequence of subsequent advices from 
you gave discretionary powers to evacuate the post, and a 
copy of it was sent to guard against miscarriage ; I refer you 
to its contents and repeat that I would have a Show of de- 
fence kept up as long as possible by such a number of men as 
you shall judge necessary. The importance of delaying the 
farther progress of the Enemy and preventing their making 
a lodgement on the Island is too obvious to need my insist- 
ing upon it. In addition to the perseverance of the Garri- 
son, I think an Enterprise of a more active nature might 
be carried into execution in concert with a detachment from 
the Fleet. I mean a Descent upon Province Island for the 
purpose of spiking the Enemy’s Cannon and levelling their 
Batteries—which would considerably embarrass the Enemy 
and gain us a great deal of time. This is proposed however 
only by way of consulting you upon the subject: you will 
be best able, being on the spot, to judge of the practicability 
of such a Scheme. Voluntiers and pick’d Men would be 
most likely to do this Service effectually : and as a Stimulus 
to their Courage and Exertions I promise ample Rewards 
in case of Success. I would have Fort Mercer strengthen’d 
as much as Circumstances will allow—it may be put in such 
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a condition as to require a greater Sacrifice than the Enemy 
can afford to make in attempting it. Iam &c 
“« G° WASHINGTON. 


“P.S.—Present my Compliments to Col’ Smith. The 
Contents of his Letter are fully answer’d by this to you.”' 


MAJOR FLEURY’S JOURNAL. 


“Nov. 13" at night.—The Enemy have kept up a firing 
part of the night—their shells greatly disturb our workmen, 
and as the moon rises opposite to us, her light discovers 
to the Enemy where we are. As long as my Workmen 
would remain with me, I employed them in covering the 
two western Blockhouses with Joist within and without and 
filling the interstices with rammed Earth. I have closed 
the breaches made in our Palisades, with Planks, Centry- 
boxes, Rafters, and strengthen’d the whole with earth— 
General Varnum has sent me neither Ax, Fascine, Gabion 
nor Palisade, altho he promised me all these Articles, I sup- 
pose it has not been in his power—it is impossible however 
with watry mud alone to make works capable of resisting 
the Enemys 32 Pounders. 

14" Day light discovers to us a floating battery of the 
Enemy, placed a little above their grand battery, and near 
the Shore ; it seems to be a Bomb-battery. 

“Fort Mifflin is certainly capable of defence if the means 
be furnished—if they supply us from Red-bank with Tools, 
Fascines, Palisades, &ca all which they may do in abun- 
dance—the Fire of the Enemy will never take the Fort, it 
may kill us men but this is the Fortune of War. and all 
their bullets will never render them masters of the Island, 
if we have courage enough to remain on it—but they are 
removing our Cannon from the grand battery under pre- 
text that it is necessary to raise a battery on the Jersey side 
to keep the Enemys shipping at a distance—but what signi- 
fies it, whether their Fleet be at the point of Hog Island or 
a quarter of a mile lower—will they not by taking this 


1In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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Fort have the Channel of province Island open, for their 
small Sloops and other light vessels—will they not drive the 
Gallies from the River—Fort Mifflin is the important 
Object, it must be maintained and furnish’d with means of 
defence. Men, Earth and Fascines to cover them—Our 
new Garrison consists of 450 Men—what can they do in a 
circumference of works so extensive as ours—being weak 
everywhere, they could make a defence nowhere and the 
Fort would be carried—The apparent Project of the Enemy 
is to debark on the Island; either to risque a Storm, or to 
establish a battery on the old ferry wharf, or nearer if they 
can—what means have we of hindering them—with a Gar- 
rison so feeble, can I make any advantageous Sallies—can I 
dislodge the Enemy—if I raise a battery against them will 
it not serve against ourselves in case of attack—for without 
a sufficient number to defend it, it must be given up—our 
grand Battery has 19 Embrasures and 8 cannon, two of 
which are dismounted—we must have Artificers to make 
Wheels—Fascines and Palisades for breaches. Gen' Var- 
num supplies us scantily—We must have men to defend 
the Ruins of the Fort—our Ruins will serve us as breast- 
works, we will defend the Ground: inch by inch, and the 
Enemy shall pay dearly for every step—but we want a com- 
manding Officer, ours is absent and forms projects for our 
defence at a distance. 

“P.S.—As the Light becomes clearer, I perceive the En- 
emys floating battery, not to be a mortar battery but that it 
contains two 82 Pounders—we are going to raise a Counter 
battery of two eighteen Pounders taken out of our River 
battery—which will now have no more than 7 Guns, the 
Wheels of two of which have been disabled by the Enemy’s 
Cannon. We are so much neglected that we have been 7 
days without wood, and at present have only cartridges of 
eighteen pounders for a Piece of 32 which does considerable 
michief to the Enemy. 

“14” at 7 oClock. The Enemy keep up a great Fire 
from their Floating Battery and the shore. 

“T repeat it, our Commanding Officer issues orders from 
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Woodberry—if he were nearer he would be a better judge 
of our Situation. 

“Our blockhouses are in a pitiful condition, but with 
fascines I hope to cover two pieces in each lower story which 
will be sufficient to flank us. I say again the Enemys fire 
will not take our fort. if they attempt a storm we shall 
still have a little parapet to oppose to them, but we must 
have men to defend it. 

“Novem 14" at noon. 

‘“‘ We have silenced the Enemy’s floating Battery, I know 
not whether we have dismounted her Cannon, or whether 
her present Station exposes her too much, but the firing 
from her has ceased. I suspect that she is destined to land 
men on this Island. 

“Their grand battery is in little better condition than our 
block-houses— We have open’d an embrasure at the Corner of 
the Battery, and two pieces here joined to two others on the 
left which we have reinstated, throw the Enemy into disorder. 

“‘T repeat it—their fire will kill us men, because we have 
no cover, but it will never take the Fort, if we have suffi- 
cient courage to keep our ground—but a stronger Garrison 
is indispensibly necessary, we are not secured against Storm, 
if the Enemy attempt it—I fear they will sueceed—in pene- 
trating a Circumference of 1200 Paces defended only by 
450 men and half ruined Palisades—A boat which this day 
deserted from the Fleet, will have given the Enemy suffi- 
cient intimation of our weakness—they will probably attack 
us or attempt a Lodgment on the Island which we cannot 
prevent with our present strength. 

“ Tonight an Attempt is to be made on the floating battery 
of the Enemy.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 


“ WooDBERRY, } pt 4 Mor. 


“ SIR ee 14 Nov. 1777 


“One Hour since, all was pretty well in Fort. Three 
killed yesterday, and seven wounded. Our greatest misfor- 


1 In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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tune has been, that so high, we could get nothing across the 
River. However it is now calm, & the time improving. I 
have sent all the fresh Troops into the Fort & shall, in every 
Respect pursue your Orders signified 12", 5 oClock P.M. 
The Garrison may continue for some Time. Possibly we 
shall keep the Island. To day we shall open upon their 
Shipping with three Guns from the lower Battery. I am &c. 
“J. M. Varnum.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 


“ WoOoDBERRY, $ past 3 P.M. 14" Nov" 1777 
“Sir: 

“Your Favor of yesterday is received. Major [Simeon] 
Thayer has the Command at Fort Mifflin at Present. In- 
clos’d you have his Sentiments. I have continued nearly 
four hundred Rank & File in the Garrison. All Col® Smith’s 
Troops are brought to the Main to get a little Rest. I have 
no more Troops fit for Duty. I am very happy that a toler- 
able Prospect of holding the Post appears—Last Evening 
my whole Company of Artillery went into the Fort. Capt. 
[James] Lee commands. He is brave and good.—It is very 
unhappy that the Wind has been so great ; However, we shall 
be now [better] able to send supplies, than for several Days. 
—An Attempt upon Province Island is desirable, but impos- 
sible for us, who have no Troops, but fatigued ones, & those 
in less Force than the Enemy’s upon that Place. As your 
Orders appear discretionary, in some measure, we shall 
risque many things in attempting to keep the River.—I 
think we may hold the Island till such Time as you can send 
us five Hundred Troops to make a second Relief.—If that 
cannot be done, we will endeavour to hold it. 

“ The large Howitz we want very much. I am &c. 

“J. M. Varnum. 


“N.B.—I am now going with Col* Smith to Fort Mifflin, 
& shall be able, in the Morning, to give you a particular 
acc’.” 
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MAJOR THAYER TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 


“Fort MIFFLIN, Nov. 14, 1777 
“ Sir 
“By this I would give you to understand that the can- 
onade we have here we value not, nor can conceive how 
any one would dream of delivering up so important a post 
as this at present; from Cannon we have nothing to fear, if 
there should be no sudden storm. If, Sir, you will send us 
a reinforcement tonight of 100 or more men, it will certainly 
be a great means of the salvation of this garrison. A float- 
ing battery of the enemy appeared this morning. We have 
silenced her for the present. I am &c 
“ Simzon THayer Com‘. 


“ P.S.—A Boat with a number of men deserted from our 
fleet but this minute—they may give some unfavorable 
account of our state, and insinuate some notion of our 
evacuating the fort. All well—none hurt since my arrival 
here—The garrison in good spirits.” 


CAPTAIN LEE TO WASHINGTON. 
“N° 14" 77 
“ Sir: 

“T have just returned from the lower counties on Dela- 
ware. In our excursion thro’ that country, the several 
landings on the river were visited, but to our satisfaction, we 
learned that the intercourse between the inhabitants & fleet 
was totally broke up. Lord Howe has positively forbid the 
least connexion under severe penalties. 

“IT should have proceeded down as far as Dover, in order 
to destroy some small craft, that were employed in furnishing 
the enemy with fresh provision fuel &c, from Duck creek, 
but this business being completed by Gen Patterson, I con- 
cluded the route unnecessary, & returned to my former 
station. Thirty eight sail of Transports arrived in the 
delaware while I was down & joined the fleet off Chester. 
It was expected they had troops on board from N. York, but 
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none could be discovered as they passed up the river. I 


am &c. 
“ Hen*® Lez.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE TO WASHINGTON. 
“ AT M® Morris, Nov. 14" 8 oClock P.M. 1777 
“ Dr. Sir. 

“We have just returned from reconnoitering the grounds 
about Darby, the Islands below and up to the middle ferry— 
we purpose to go out again in the morning—from the present 
view Darby appears the only eligible position for the army 
for the purpose of their crossing the river. It isthe opinion 
of several of the gentlemen that the enemy may be kept 
dislodged from the Islands by detachment, others are of 
opinion that it would be dangerous unless the party was 
covered, by the Army, but all are of opinion, it is practicable 
either the one way or the other and considering the good con- 
sequences that will result from it, it ought to be attempted. 
Darby is not the most eligible post I ever saw, but it is not 
so dangerous as to discourage the attempt to relieve fort 
Mifflin. 

“ The flag was flying at Fort Mifflin at sunset this evening, 
there has been a very severe cannonade today.—inclosed is 
a letter from Col® Greene respecting the condition of the 
fort. The enemy have got up two or three vessels into the 
Schuylkill, they were attempting to get up a two and thirty 
gun frigate, between hog Island and Province Island—by 
the best observation we could make her guns were taken 
out and follow’d her in a sloop.—She did not get up, but 
what was the reason, I know not.—The Commodore should 
be directed to sink a vessel or two in the new channel as 
soon as possible, and the fort encouraged to hold out to the 
last.—There is but one bridge over the Schuylkill and that 
is at the middle ferry. I examined the river myself from 
the falls to the mouth. 

“The enemy have got a chain of redoubts with Abatis 
between them from one river to the other, part of this is 
from information and part from my own observation—The 
VoL. XIx.—17 
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Schuylkill is very deep and rapid, too deep for foot to ford 
it—the bridge at Matteson’s ford is not in so great forward- 
ness as I could wish, the commanding officer sais it will be 
done in three days—but a bridge of waggons can be thrown 
over for the foot to pass if that should not be done. 

“The enemy are greatly discouraged by the forts holding 
out so long, and it is the general opinion of the best of the 
citizens that the enemy will evacuate the city if the fort 
holds out until the middle of next week. 

“‘ There is plenty of forage in this country, especially about 
Darby—we purpose to examine the ground a little more 
about Darby tomorrow, and if possible return tomorrow 
evening—From the best accounts we can get there is but 
five ships with troops on board in the river. Iam &c 

“ Natu. GREENE.” 


(To be continued.) 
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98. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


108, 


REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 


DEATHS, 1772-1822. 
BY REV. WILLIAM ROGERS, D.D. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


. Thomas Pilkinton and Jemima Edwards. 


Both of Middletown Chester County 
Pennfs*. June 21. 1781. 


. John Childs and Mary Wood. 


Both of Burlington County N. Jersey. 
July 16. 1781. 


. Charles McCarter and Rachel Brown. 


Both of Philad*. Octob* 23. 1781. 
Eleven Couple. 


. Col. Felix Winbert of Engineers and 


Altathea Garrison of Phil*. Feb’ 5. 1782. 


Moses Chamberlaine and Sarah Canby. 
Both of Goshen Chester County Feb’ 14, 1782. 


. Benjamin Thompson and Rachell Howell. 


Both of Philad*. April 29, 1782. 


John Young and Sally Rogers. Both of 
Providence Rhode Island. Sep‘ 5. 1782. 


James Dunn and Sarah Hodges. 
Both of Maryland. Eastern Shore. 


Dec* 25. 82. 
Five Couple. 


Richard Paul of Elizabeth Town and 
Phebe Cahoon of Newark, New Jersey. 
May 4. 1788. 


John Kidd and Rebecca Oldfield. 
Both of Philad*, June 30, 1783. 


104. Enoch Northup and Mary Holmes. 





Both of Lower Dublin Phil* County. 
July 17. 83. 
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105. Simon Ray Ward and Sarah Gardner. 
Both of Rhode Island. Sep* 8. 1783. 


106. John Gray and Elizabeth Bergen. 
Both of New York. Novem’ 21. 1783. 


Five Couple. 


107. Sam! Stockton of Springfield N. Jersey. 
and Ann Wood of Phil*. Feb’ 18. 1784. 


108. John Alexander and Ann Reynolds. 
Both of Philad*. March 25, 1784. 


109. W™ Browne of Philad* and Joanna 
Burman of Greenwich Township, 
Gloucester CF., New Jersey. April 22. 1784. 


110. Joseph Burn and Hannah Williams. 
Both of Philad*. June 15. 1784. 


111. Samuel Talbert and Hannah Ackley. 
Both of Phil*. July 15. 1784. 


112. Jacob Humphrey of Montgomery Town- 
ship and Jane Charlesworth of Philad*. 
Octo’ 17. 1784. 


118. Rev. Elhanan Winchester and Mary 
Knowles. Both of Philad*. October 18, 1784. 


114. George Graham & Rebecca Jackson. 
Both of Biberry. Phil* County. Octob* 27. 1784. 


115. Samuel Atkinson & Rhoda Osborne. 
Both of the Northern Liberties. Phil*. 
Dec’ 30. 1784. 
116. Elisha Gordon & Elizabeth Francis. 
Both of Philad*. Dec' 30. 1784. 
Ten Couple. 


117. David Shakespear & Elizabeth Davis. 
Both of Philad*. January 20. 1785. 


118. George Sweetman & Kezia Britton. 
Both of Bristol. Pennfylv*. February 11. 1785. 


119. Jacob Meyer of Delaware State, and 
Esther Musgrave of Chester County. 
March 23, 1785. 


120. Davis Read & Elizabeth Steel. 
Both of Chester County. March 24. 1785. 
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121. D* Dan' De Benneville & Elizabeth Coate. 
Both of Moors Town N. Jersey. 
April 14, 1785. 


122. John Steel & Mary Riffett. 
Both of Phil*. April 28. 1785. 


128. William Ferrill & Dinah Byles. 
Both of Philad*. June 5. 1785. 


124. John Cochran & Kitty Rush. 
Both of Philad*. August 8, 1785. 


125. John Adams of Burlington County 
and Elizabeth Town, of Northern Liberties. 
Oct: 12. 1785. 


126. John Hamilton of Philad* & Phebe 
Burns of Burlington County. Nov’ 2, 85. 


127. Enos Gibbs & Elizabeth Burrows. 
Both of Gloucester County, N. Jersey. 


Dec™ 18, 1785. 
Eleven Couple. 


128. John Gullen & Sarah Willder. 
Both of Philad*. Feb’ 9. 1786. 


129, Tobias Rudolph of Head of Elk 
Maryland, & Martha Milnor of Phil*. 
Feb’ 14. 1786. 


180. Samuel Jobson & Elizabeth Finney. 
Both of Philad*. March 19. 1786. 


181. Joseph Hayes, of Blockly Phil* County. 
& Jane Wilday of Lower Merion, Montg’ 
County. April 11. 1786. 


182, Obadiah Soley & Mary Wood. 
Both of Philad*. May 8. 1786. 


183, Samuel Osler, of Gloucest* C’ N. Jersey, 
& Ann Moore of Philad*. May 11. 1786. 


134, Martin Thomas & Rebecca Esty. 
Both of Philad*. May 25. 1786. 


185. Edward Hannon & Hannah Flowers. 
Both of Lower Chichester, Chester County. 
May 81, 1786. 
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136. W™ Walker of Lower Chichester, and 
Ruth Gibbons of Weston, Chester County. 
June 1, 1786. 


187. Joseph Woodman of Newp* R. Island 
& Lydia Foster of Phil*. July 10. 1786. 


138. Thomas Conarroe & Peggy Riley. 
Both of Lower Chichest’ Chest’ County. 
July 11. 86. 


139, Anthony George & Elizabeth Raser. 7 
Both of Philad*. Sep* 10, 1786. 


140. John Ely & Elizabeth Bennett. 
Both of Philad*. Sept. 14. 1786. 


141, James Malin, of Chester County, & 
Margaret Richards of Philad*. Sep* 28, 86. 


142. Richard Wells & Tabitha Tolbert. 
Both of Philad*. Sep‘ 28. 1786. 


143. Nathan Sheppard & Martha Mulford. 
Both of Cohansey. Nov* 7. 1786. 


Sixteen Couple. 


144. George North & Sarah Evans. 
Both of Chester County. Penn‘. 
Friday Jan’ 12. 1787. 


145. W™ Matlack of Charleston 8. Carolina 
& Hannah Carmalt of Philad*. Thursday 
March 22. 1787. 


146. Nathaniel Brown & Kitty Williamson. 
Both of Philad*. Wednesday April 25. 1787. 


147. Jafnes Hanlon & Margaret M°Daniel. 
Both of Philad*. Wednesday June 6. 1787. 


148. Robert Clark & Phebe Roland. 
Both of Philad*. Tuesday June 12. 1787. 


149. John Barlow & Phebe Bolton. 
Both of Montgomery County Pennf*. 
Tuesday June 19, 1787. 
150. Henry Molier & Esther Lucas. 
Both of Philad*. Tuesday June 26. 1787. 
151. Thomas Rofs, Esq’ of Chester County & 
Mary Thomas of Philad*. Saturday 
June 30. 1787. 
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152. Hiram Cochran of Baltimore and 
Susannah Walters of Philad*. Sunday 
July 1. 1787. 


158. John Smith & Ann Wall. 
Both of Philad*. Monday Aug* 6. 1787. 


154. Samuel Neff & Elinor Helvesten, 
Both of Oxford Township. Philad* 
County. Tuesd’ Aug* 14. 1787. 


155. David Christie & Rebecca Carmalt. 
Both of Philad*, Thursday Aug* 16. 1787. 


156. Thomas Watkins & Ruth Howell. 
Both of Philad*. Thursd’ Aug* 23, 1787. 


157. Andrew Maines & Hannah Willson. 
Both of Burlington County, N. Jersey. 
Tuesday Sep* 25. 1787. 


158. William Martin & Elizabeth Middleton. 
Both of Phil*. Thursday Oct. 25. 1787. 


159. Robert Douglafs of Trenton N. Jersey 
& Mary Lawrence of Phil*. Monday 
Octob* 29. 1787. 


160. Henry Hofner & Sophia Omensetter. 
Both of Philad*. Monday Nov’ 5. 1787. 


161. Robert Smock & Ann Pennington. Both 
of Philad*. Tuesday Dec* 18. 1787. 


162. W™ Lucas & Esther Copson. 
Both of Philad*. Friday Dec* 21. 1787. 


Nineteen Couple. 8 


























168. John Hart & Margaret Summers. 
Both of Philad*. Wednesd’ Jan’ 9. 1788. 


164. Joseph Keen & Margaret Williams. 
Both of Philad*.. Thursd’ Jan’ 24. 1788. 


165. Joseph Monrow & Mary Marple. 
Both of Gloucest’ County, N. Jersey. 
Monday March 10. 1788. 


166. Peter May & Catherine Walters. 
Both of Montgom’ County, Pennfylv*. 
Wednesday March 12. 1788. 
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167. Herman Yercas of Bucks County & 
Elizabeth Tomkins of Montgom’. 
Thursday March 27. 1788. 


168. W™ Applegate & Jane Chester. Both 
of Philad*. Wednesday, April 9, 1788. 


169. Henry Towne & Sarah Gutrage. Both of 
Philad*. Tuesday, April 29. 1788. 


170. Thomas Thompson & Amy Jones. Both 
of Philad*. Thursday, May 29. 1788. 


171. Harding Williams, of Kent C’, Marylan* 
& Rebekah Dickinson of Philad*. 
Sunday June 8. 1788. 


172. Peter Gravenstine & Ann Kinsey. 
Both of Phil*. Thursday Aug* 7. 1788, 


178. Silas Crispin & Esther Dougherty. Both 
of Lower Dublin, Phil* County, Sunday 
Oct* 12. 1788. 


174, Richard Coles & Hannah Sayre. Both 
of Roads Town, Cumberl* Count’ N. Jersey, 
Saturday Octob’ 18. 1788. 


175. Elisha Evans & Rebecca Jolly. Both of 
Upper Merrion Township, Montgom’ C’, 
Wednesday Nov" 19. 1788. 


176. Jacob Keen & Elenor Esty. Both of 
Phil*. Thursday Dec* 25. 1788. 


Fourteen Couple. 


177. Jacob Fry & Margaret Springer. Both 
of Tawamansing Township, Montg’ County, 
Tuesday Feb’ 3. 1789. 


178. Thomas Parsons & Hannah Scollar. 
Both of Philad*. Tuesday Feb’ 3. 1789. 


179. Stephen Ogelby & Margaret Guttrey. 
Both of Bristol Township, Phil* County, 
Saturday Feb’ 28. 1789. 


180. Sallows Shewell & Mary Shields. 
Both of Phil*. Saturday May 2* 1789. 


181. Charles Dougherty & Jane Taylor. 
Both of Sweedsborough, Gloucester Coun’ 
N. Jersey. Wednesday June 10, 1789. 
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182, 
183, 


184, 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 
198. 
194. 
195. 


196. 


197. 





Hugh M°*Laughlan & Eliz® Scott. 
Both of Philad*. Wednesday. July 15, 1789. 


John Fraser & Ann Draper. Both 
of Philad*. Thursday July 23, 1789. 


Thomas Holmes of Waterford Townsh? 
Gloucest* County, N. Jersey & Mary Turner 
of Philad*. Saturday Oct* 3* 1789. 


John Jackson & Ann Moore. Both 
of Philad*. Thursday Dec’ 31. 1789. 


Nine Couple. 


Matthew Mannen & Eleanor Eagar. 
Both of Philad*. Tuesday. Jan’ 5. 1790. 


Lot Evans of Gloucester Township & 
County, New Jersey, & Maria Robinson 
of Phil*. Thursday March 4, 1790. 


Jonathan Pearson & Mary Jones, 
Both of Lower Merrion, Montg’ County, 
Pennf*. Saturday March 13. 1790. 


Thomas Shallcrofs & Mary Alberger, 
Both of Oxford Township, Phil* County 
Sunday March 14. 1790. 


John Kaign & Lydia Skadan, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesday March 23°. 1790. 


John Miller & Catherine Baker, 
Both of Montgom’ County, Pennfylv*. 
Wednesday April 14. 1790. 


Charles Wilson & Ann Mofsman, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday May 9. 1790. 


Charles M°Grady & Sarah Bristoll, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday June 6. 1790. 


Samuel Burns & Ann M°Kinley. 
Both of Phil*. Wedn’ July 7. 1790. 


John Raboteau & Susanna Groff. 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Sep* 5. 1790. 


David Jenkins & Ann Zane. 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Sep* 26. 1790. 


Samuel Davis, jun’ & Mary Smith, 
Both of Philad*. Thursday Oct* 7. 90. 











201 


199. 


202. 
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198, James Miles & Rebecca Holton. 


Both of Philad*. Thursday Oct. 14. 90. 


William Saxton & Elizabeth Saxton. 
Both of the Northern Liberties, 
Philad* County, Sunday Oct* 24. 90. 


. John Armitage of Huntingdon Town- 


ship & County, State of Pennf, 
& Elenor Siddons, of Cheltenham, Mont- 
gom’ County, Tuesday Nov. 2. 90. 


David Smith of Ridley, Delaw™ C” 
& Ann M*Dougall of Phil. 
Sunday Nov. 7. 1790. 


George Brown & Charity Hoops. Both 
of Goshen, Chest’ County. Sat’ Nov. 13. 90. 


Benjamin Sweeten & Elizab® Coates. 
Both of Gloucest* County. N. Jersey. Monday 
Nov. 15. 90. 


. Jacob Keyser & Catherine Wise. Both 


of Montg’ County. Pennf*. Tuesday Nov. 30. 90. 


. William Holmes & Elizabeth Miles. 


Both of Waterford Township, Gloucest’ County. 
N, Jersey. Friday Dec’ 17. 1790. 


Twenty Couple. 


. Lewis Foight & Sarah Ludgate, Both 


208. 


210. 


211. 


of Philad*. Thursday Feb’ 24. 1791. 


. Joseph M*Kean & Mary Gribbel. 


Both of Phil*. Wednesday March 2* 91. 


Arthur Vanse & Mary Moore, Both 
of Philad*. Wednesd’ April 13. 1791. 


. Isaac Cleaver & Mary Davis; he of 


Montg’ County & She of Chester D°.— 
Tuesday May 10. 1791. 


John Folwell & Ruth Vernon, he of 
Southampton & she of Philad*.— 
Tuesday May 31. 1791. 


Ludwig Glofs & Elizabeth Weldon, 
Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day, July 3. 1791. 


212. W™ Adair & Mary Daugherty, Both 


of Phil*. Thursday July 28. 1791. 
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218. 


214. 


215. 
216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


221. 


222. 


224. 


225. 


227. 





George Bart & Sarah Collier, Both 
of Phil', Thursday, Aug* 25, 1791. 


John Colbeirt & Margaret Walters, 
Both of Montg’ County, Pennf*, 
Wednesday, Sep‘ 7, 1791. 


Abraham Gordon & Sarah Kittera. 
Both of Phil*, Sunday, Nov' 27. 91. 


Jonathan Carson & Susan Bonsill, 
Both of Phil*, Sunday, Nov* 27. 91. 


George Fox, of Salem County, N. Jersey, 
& Lydia Bildervack, of ditto, Tuesday. 
Dec’ 18. 1791. 


Twelve Couple. 


John Engle & Elizabeth Winter, 
Both of Phil*. Wednesd’ Feb’ 22. 92. 


Samuel Brown & Williamina Rit- 
tenhouse. Both of Montg’ County, 
Pennf*. Thursday March 22¢ 1792. 


. Isaac Morris & Elizabeth Griffith, 


Both of New Britain, Bucks County, 
Pennf*. Thursday April 5. 1792. 


W" Chancellor & Grace Conrow, Both 
of Phil*. Thursday, April 12. 1792. 


George Pfeiffer, M.D. & Mary Williams, 
Both of Phil*. Sat” June 28. 92. 


. George Carskadan & Rosanna Mounty. 


Both of Phil*. Wednesd’ July 4. 1792. 


John Bowker & Sarah Woollard. 
Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day, Aug* 19. 1792. 


W" Moore & Mary Prodley. Both of 
Philad*, Thursday, Aug* 30. 1792. 


. James Walker & Margaret Prodly. 


Both of Phil*. Thursday, Aug* 30. 1792. 


John Borton of Burlington County, 
& Abigail Bishop of Gloucester County, 
State of N. Jersey, Wednef” Sep* 12. 92. 
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228. 


229. 


281. 


282. 





James Ferguson, of Philad* & Rebecca 
Buckley, of Gloucest* County, N. Jersey. 
Thursday, Nov. 8. 1792. 


Nathaniel Bayne, of Phil* & Elizabeth 
Rodman, of Burlington, New Jersey. 
Thursday, Dec’ 6. 1792. 


. Job Pugh, of Chester County, & Ruth 


Brooke, of Montg’ County, State of 
Pennf*. Thursday, Dec* 20. 1792. 


James Pritchard & Martha Hughes, 
Both of Phil*. Monday, Dec" 31. 92. 


Fourteen Couple. 


Ignatius Cooper & Abigail Wilkes, Blacks, 
Both of Phil*. Thursday, Jan’ 10. 1793. 


. W™ Holsten & Rebecca Lounsbury, 


Both of Pilesgrove, Salem County; N. J. 
Saturday, Feb’ 16. 1793. 


234. Joseph Carson & Sarah Befsonet, 


2385. 


236. 


287. 


238. 


239. 


241. 


Both of Bristol, Pennf* Wednesd’ 
April 8. 93. 


Rowland Parry & Esther Carter, 
Both of Phil*. Saturd’ April 13. 93. 


John Servofs & Elizabeth Kinsey. 
Both of Phil*. Sat’ April 27. 93. 
Samuel Hamilton & Elizabeth Clunn, 
Both of Phil*. Thursday, May 2. 93. 
Simon Webb & Elizabeth Fry. Both 
of Philad*. Saturday, May 25. 93. 
Peter Sutter of Phil* & Sarah Caru- 


thers of Woodberry, N. Jersey. Thursd’ 
June 13, 1793. 


. Henry Plaine & Christiana White, 


Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day, June 28. 98. 


Jonathan Walter & Jane Price, 
Both of Lower Merion, Montg’ C” Pennf— 
Lord’s Day, July 7. 98. 


. Francois Stile & Julia Baldesquy, 
Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day, Aug* 25. 93. 
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248. John Braley & Hannah Esher, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Sep* 2. 1793. 


244. Edward Newton & Eve Livingston, 
Both of Phil*. Wednesda’ Sep‘ 18. 1793. 


245. Jacob Trebolet & Charlotte Plain, 
Both of Phil*. Wednesd’ Sep‘ 18. 1793. 


246. W™ Gibbons & Mary Baker, Both 
of Penn’s Neck, Salem County, New 
Jersey, Tuesday, Oct* 8. 1793. 


247. Thomas Foster Doggett of Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, & Elizabeth Green of Phil’, 
Thursday, Oct* 17. 1793. 


248. Mathew Vollens & Mary Rowen, 
Both of Phil*, Tuesday Nov. 12. 1793. 


249, William Holmes & Margaret Vollens, 
Both of Phil*, Tuesday. Nov. 12. 1793. 


250. W™ Murfin of Cumberland County, 
N. Jersey, & Leah Fortner of Phil*— 
Monday, Dec" 23. 1793. 


251. Daniel Jodon & Anna M*Neal, 
Both of Phil*, Tuesday Dec” 24. 93. 


Twenty Couple. 

























(To be continued.) 
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262 John Roberts of Merion. 


JOHN ROBERTS OF MERION. 


[The original of the following record is in possession of the Roberts 
family of this city, in the handwriting of John Roberts of Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, the progenitor of the family in this country.] 


“ An account of John Roberts left to my Posterity. 

“A short account of John Roberts formerly of Llyn, 
being son of Richard Roberts, and Grand-son of Robert 
Thomas Morris, who lived at Cowyn, in the Parish of Llan- 
erngan, and County of Carnarvon; my Mother, being Mar- 
garet Evans, daughter of Richard Evans of the Parish of 
Llangian and county aforesaid. Being convinced of God’s 
Everlasting Truth about the year 1677, not by man nor 
through man, but by the Revelation of Jesus Christ in my 
own heart, being about thirty miles from any Friends or 
Meeting, in that time when I was convinced, but coming 
into acquaintance with Friends near Dollgella and near 
Bala in Merionethshire I frequented their meetings while 
I abode in those parts, but by the Providence of God, in the 
year 1683 I transported myself with many of my friends 
for Pennsylvania where I and they arrived, the sixteenth 
day of the ninth month, One thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three, being then thirty-five years old; and settled 
myself in the place which afterwards I called Pencoid in the 
Township of Merion, which was afterwards called so by 
them, being the first settlers of it, having brought with me 
one servant man from my native land, and fixed my settling 
here I took to wife Gaynor Roberts, daughter to Robert 
Pugh (or ap Hugh) from Llwyndedwydd near Bala in Meri- 
onethshire, her mother being Elizabeth William Owen, one 
of the first that was convinced of the Truth in that neighbor- 
hood. So leaving this account for our Offspring and others 
that desire to know from whence we came and who we de- 
scended from and when we came to settle unto this place 
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where we now abide, being then a wilderness, but now by 
God’s blessing upon our endeavors is become a fruitful 
field. To God’s name be the Praise, Honor and Glory, 
who is worthy of it for ever and for ever more.” 


The same was entered in the records of Merion Meeting, 
as the following from the minutes of the meeting show: 


“ MERION PREPARATIVE MTG. 
“11 mo. 5. 1704. 

“ John Roberts brought in an account to this meeting of 
his place of abode in his native country being Llun in Caer- 
narvonshire, convincement and removall to this Country, 
marriage and other remarkable passages of his life, in order 
to be entered upon Record. 

“ Whereas John Robert in ye county of Carnarvon hath 
declared his intention in order to his removal to Pennsyl- 
vania in America we thought it convenient to certify in his 
behalf that he is one tht owned and received the truth for 
these 6 years past. Hath walked since blameless in his con- 
versation and servicable in his place—also that he is free 
from all contracts of marriage and matrimony to a certain 
knowledge of good reputation amongst his neighbors 
acquaintance and relations where he lived. 

“From the Mens Meeting at Penllan ye 18 of 5th month 
1683. 


“ RicHarRD PRICE EpWARD GRIFFITH 
“ Rospert OwEN Tuomas PricHarD 
“Capp ELLis Davip JONES 
“Evan REEs - WiL~itiAm Morean 
“Ropert Evan GRIFFITH JOHN 
“Exuis Davip Roger Rospert 
“Huan GRIFFITH Evan Owen” 


‘“‘Morris HumMpHREY 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILADELPHIA NEAR 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


The southern branch of Dock creek took its rise, near 
where the public Alms House, now stands, and took its 
course down Spruce street, to the corner of eighth; then 
entered the lot there, and proceeding nearly N. E., passed 
through, what is now Washington Square, (then the Potter’s 
Field). Leaving about one quarter of that square separated 
from the rest, a very unsightly piece of ground, which was 
filled up with many cart loads of brick bats, stones, and all 
kinds of rubbish, which, bye the bye, is one reason of the 
difficulty of raising trees on that part of the square. From 
thence, the said branch took its course through the middle 
of what is now the Jail yard, crossing Walnut above fourth 
street, and fourth above, what is now, Harmony Court. 
Joining the main branch a little to the westward of where 
Girard’s Bank now is. This branch in its passage left a 
portion of firm land at, and near, the corner of Fourth 
Street, whilst a very unseemly piece of broken ground, 
called Beaks’ Hollow, offended the eye, just to the north of 
it. Old Beaks kept a tavern at the N. W. cor. of Fourth and 
Walnut, at which hung a sign with the redoutable Hudibras, 
painted on it, with such fierce & frightful lineaments, as if 
to frighten the youngsters of that day from all Republican 
ideas, & endear his Gracious Majesty of Britain to their 
tender hearts. Just below Fourth St., in this said hollow, 
lived Cutty Creamer, who kept cows, and used to send his 
dhr. Guly, with milk to his neighbors. On the hill adjoin- 
ing Walnut Street, he had a small Peach Orchard, but how 
he kept the fruit from being taken by us boys I know not. 

At that time there was an apple orchard at the N. W. cor. 
of Fourth and Spruce Streets. 

The other, or main branch, which formed Dock Creek, 
took its rise between Arch and Race Streets, about Eleventh 
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St. Crossed Arch at Tenth St., and running nearly par- 
allel to it, a little to the south for several squares. It then 
wound its way further southward. It crossed Market St. 
near Fourth, and passing back of the Indian Queen tavern, 
crossed Chestnut St. at Hudson’s Alley, joining the other 
branch, as mentioned before, back of Girard’s Bank, to 
which place the tide then flowed. 

I might tell of the Dock Creek, being open to Third 
Street (a foul place, especially when the tide was out), and 
concerning the green Common, which extended in some 
places from Eighth St. to the Centre Woods; how that 
famous forest was cut down by the British Troops, and how 
there was but one brick house on Market above Fifth Street, 
but I have to proclaim the names of the great men who 
then ruled the destinies of this ‘Queen of Cities.” 

James Hamilton, an old bachelor, was then Governor, and 
a very great man he looked like. He had a town house 
where he came when he met the Assembly. It was situated 
on Walnut Street adjoining the peach orchard, mentioned 
before, and part of it is still standing. I believe he always 
lodged at his Country Seat, which seat was no other than 
Bush Hill, much noted during the Yellow Fever of 1793, 
and is now Macauley’s oil Cloth factory. 

I remember when George the Third was to be proclaimed, 
as I then thought; my sister led me by the hand to 2nd St. 
opposite the old Court House, on the platform in front of 
which, stood the said Governor, bedizened with gold-lace in 
such a manner, as made me gaze with astonishment. He 
was surrounded by his Council “all good men and true.” 
The Secretary, Joseph Shippen, read the Instrument, noth- 
ing of which I remember but the words “ Caribbee Islands,” 
which makes me suspect I had mistaken a Proclamation of 
Peace, for a Proclamation of the commencement of that 
good, but deluded, Prince’s reign. 

William Allen, who lived in Water Street near Market 
Street, was Chief Justice. I used occasionally to stroll into 
the Court and hear him address the Jury, which gave me 
but a poor opinion of his Oratory. 

VoL, x1x.—18 
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B. Chew, the King’s attorney, appeared to be a keen and 
severe speaker, which might have been occasioned by his 
office of Public Accuser. J. Galloway and J. Dickinson 
were my favorite pleaders; the first, perhaps, because he 
was the head of the party to which my friends belonged,— 
but the other was really a beautiful speaker. 

Speaking of party, I may just mention, there was as much 
scuffling and pushing, to get into the General Assembly, then 
as now, notwithstanding, the pay was but 6 shillings a day. 
The tickets were all to be written ; and for three days before 
the Election, the boys at our school, who were capable of it, 
did no other business but write votes, which occasioned us 
to be mighty politicians, supposing it to be the greatest con- 
sequence for us to write much that our party might triumph. 

After these things, a most puissant Constable, called 
Alek Carlyle, a most formidable man, who inspired the 
children of our good city, and a large portion of the grown 
folks, with a marvellous dread of his prowess; but there was 
a member of his own family, who filled him with almost as 
much fear, as he did other people.—Being a near neighbor 
I am well acquainted with this fact. 

BenJaMin Kite. 


12 mo. 19th—1828. 
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MiLit1A TRAINING.— 
TAKE NOTICE 


That you are hereby required wey Ae! by sufficient substitute, to 
appear at my quarters, at Ja* Kerr’s, Dock 5S‘, properly armed and 
equipped for service, at the hour of 9 o’clock, AM. on the 14th day of 
December instant, to march when required. 

Appeals to be heard at Isaac Watkins’s Tavern, Market Street, on 
Thursday the 20th day of January next, 1808, at 10 o’clock, A.M. Given 
under my hand this 4th day of ecember, A.D. 1807. 

JOHN ScoBEY 
Captain. 


ADMIRAL PENN’s MONUMENT.—In the Quakeriana for November of 
1894, W. H. Summers, of Beaconsfield, writes,— 

“When in Bristol a few weeks ago I entered St. Mary Redcliffe Church 
and examined Admiral Penn’s monument. It is certainly very difficult 
to decipher the inscription, but I was able, even without a glass, to 
read the disputed words ‘and those Penns of Penn in the County of 
Bucks...’ I have learned from the Rev. J. eens M.A., vicar of 


Penn, that under the northwest corner of the nave of Penn Church 
there is a large vault, made in the last century, which contains six small 
coffins containing the remains of the following children : 

“1, William, son of the Honorable Thomas Penn, Esq., Proprietor 
of Pennsylvania, and the Right Honorable Lady Juliana Penn, his wife, 
died February 14, 1753, cnet seven months. 

“2. Thomas, son of the above, died September 5, 1757, aged two years 
and one month. 

“3. William, son of the above, died April 24, 1760, aged three years, 
nine months, and six days. 

“4, Louisa Hannah, daughter of the above, died tenth day of June, 
1766, aged nine years, ten months, and nineteen days. 

“5, William, son of Richard Penn, ., one of the Proprietors of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and Hannah, his wife, died February 4, 
1760, aged twelve years and eight months. 

“6. A little coffin with only the letter P on it. 

“ What ible motive can be suggested for the construction of this 
vault and these interments in it, if these Penns of Stoke had nothing to 
do with the Penns of Penn?” 


Doctor Caspar WisTAR.—The following extracts from a letter of 
Margaret Wistar Haines contain several incidents of interest during the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1798. 

“Doctor Wistar is — clever, I went in his yard to look at him 
out of the two pair of stair window. His spirits are very low, and he 
is yet doubtful—had 2 or 8 doctors called in this morning to consult 
about his turning so yellow, but they say that some turn yellow at their 
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first being taken & others when the disorder is going off that their 
advice was for him to take something a. e is in want of 
some peaches but they must be very nice ones. I have sent to Phebe 
Pemberton yesterday & got 5 or 6 but I can’t get any more, have sent 
to old Luke Morris & asked Timothy. Now if you can get him a few 
at Forest’s or Antony Johnson’s, it’s soft ones he wants & they must be 
very nice indeed or they may not be sent. I want to know whether 
R. . . . thinks there would be any at J. Cooper’s if we were to send. . . . 
They want very much to get nurses for them, they give 3 dollars a day 
but can’t get good ones nor enough of them. It is thought that the 
Nurses at Bushill are often in Liquor & the Negro nurses can’t read so 
that there are but poor doings.” 


THE BATTLE OF NEw ORLEANS.—The following letter in the original 
is in the possession of Mr. George M. Steinman, of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania : 

“Camp 5 MILEs BELoOw NEw pad | 
“ 10th February, 1815. 

“Srr—In my last I informed you that the enemy was at hand. They 
have paid us a visit, the result of which you no doubt have saw in the 
paper. I think I hear you say, why have you not wrote sooner? Ex- 
cuse the delay, it was not neglect. The duties I had to proform and 
my situation would [not] admit of an earlier communication. At present 
it is hardly worth fe while to enter into detail on the subject of our 
campaign, but I think I can give you a more correct account than any 

ou have saw in the ae oan 

“On the 28rd December - the —- we were called to arms and 
marched to this place. About 9 o’clock that — we attacked the 
enemy inthis camp. We were about 1,500 in number; they near 5,000 
strong. The engagement lasted near two hours; ceased without any 
apparent advantage on either side, except in the number of killed and 
wounded. We had not more than 30 killed and as many wounded; 30 
or 40 were made prisoners. Their loss was stated to have been 250 
killed, perhaps double that number wounded, and we got 30 prisoners. 
A few hours after the engagement we were reinforced — Carrol 
and the Tennessee Militia. Before daylight we fell back about a mile 
and threw up a breastwork across the plain from the river to the swamp. 
Our numbers daily increased, and we are at pone in this quarter 
12,000 strong. The next morning after the battle the enemy received a 
reinforcement of 2,000 men, and in the course of that day and night 
augmented to about 10,000. On the 28th they attempted stormin 
our works. They commenced by throwing congrave rockits, balls 
bumshells which was returned from our batteries with such effect as to 
keep them out of reach of our small army. A heavy cannonading lasted 
from sunrise until] about 3 o’clock in the evening of that day. e only 
lost 3 killed and 2 or 3 wounded. Their loss must have been consider- 
able. A scattering fire was kept up from both armies until the morning 
of the 1st January. On that morning they made another attempt more 
vigorous, but equally unsuccessful with the first, and more fatal to them- 
selves. A cannonading was kept - from both sides until the 8th. On 
that morning they were determined to go to Orleans in spite of all op- 
— A Lge} of an hour before daylight a rocket was thrown 

ight to left of the enemy’s camp. This was the signal to move 
forward. We were prepared to receive them and they advanced like 
desperadoes under the most destructive fire from 18 pieces of artillery. 
until they came within musket shot. The action then became general 
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from right to left, and for one hour and forty minutes every object ap- 
ed enveloped in blaze, and nothing was heard but a of thunder. 

otwithstanding they advanced to our breastwork and many were kil’d 
in the act of getting over here. Lord Wellington’s best troops, the 
pride of Great Britain, was forced (for the first time in their lives) to 
retreat, leaving the field covered with their dead. They retreated to 
their fortifycations from whence a heavy cannonading was kept up and 
returned from our side until about 12 o’clock. A flag of truce was then 
sent up and all hostility was ordered to cease to 3 o’clock the next day. 
In the engagement the enemy lost their Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Packingham ; Maj. Gen’!] Gibbs & 500 men (including a number of other 
officers) kil’d. Maj. Gen’] Kean was mortally wounded. 150 were taken 
prisoners, about were taken off the ground wounded, a number of 
which have since died. The number of wounded which they got off is 
not known, but it must have been great. It is said that their loss on 
that day was upwards of 2,000 kil’d, wounded and taken, and strange to 
tell we only lost six men kil’d & eight wounded. The loss of the enemy 
is estimated at 3,600 men since they landed. Ours cannot be more than 
70. I could say much more on the subject but will keep the ballance 
for another communication, least the enemy should not furnish fresh 
matter. They have disappeared for the present. I will only add that 
I never had my clothes off from the 23rd December to the 25th Janu- 
ary, and very seldom off my feet during that time night or day. 

“Remember my love to sister Letitia and remember me kindly to all 
my friends, and for yourself accept the best wishes of 

“Your Brother 
“Geo. C, ALLEN. 
“Mr. JoHN ALLEN.” 


INTERESTING LETTERS OF THE REVOLUTION.—The originals of the 
following letters are in the collection of George Steinman, ., of Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania : 


“ Dr Sir. 

“ By the Bearer I received your favor of this day and am of opinion 
as soon as the Battalions are formed in the whole of the County it may 
be proper to inform the Con of their number and the names of the 
field officers, but, however, shall take the advice of the Committee on 
the same. Col. Thompson of Carlisle is appointed Colonel of the Bat- 
talion of Riflemen by the Congress. 

“Tam with Esteem 
“Yours &c 
“ WILLIAM HENRY. 


“ LANCASTER, 22nd June 1775 


“To Cou. PETER GRUBB.” 


“My Lorp 

“TI am sorry to report to your Lordship that Lieutenant Colonel 
Christie, on all occasions holds forth a conversation, tending to destroy 
that harmony and subordination, so age A for the Kings service, and 
shews so strong a desire to excite Cabals that I cannot omit desiring 
your Lordship will be pleased most humbly to present my request, that 
this officer be removed out of the Province. 1 yesterday desired Lieu- 
tenant General Burgoyne would acquaint him with my intentions to 
sollicit this favor from His Majesty. 

“ What share Mr Christie had in the intreagues and disorders worked 
up in Canada prior to my first appointment to any command here, may 


“MONTREAL, June 22d 1776 


Tate 2 Aidiaania ete SS 
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be learned from the Governors letters, giving an account of the factious 
state of the Province in the year 65 or , ar > Fre of 66. 
“T am with great regard and esteem 
“ Your Lordships most obedient and 
“most humble servant 
“Guy CARLETON. 
“LORD BARRINGTON.” 


“ Nam of the Officiers and Servants of the Regiment light Infanterie 
of the Brunsic Troops, Lancaster Jun 26 1781. 


Bartholomaeus Voger, 
Heinrich Tornan. 
“ Lieutenant Glade, Heinrich Ebiige 


“Linon ob, | le 


“* Lieutenant Rhenius, ce wm mg er, 


“Chirurgion Kunze, Heinrich Schulze. 
“P. W. L. RHEntI0s, Lieutenant and Adjutant.” 


“ Lieutenant Cruse, 


PENN PorTRAITs.—Mr. Roger Fry, a professional artist and a Cam- 
bridge lecturer (son of Sir Edward Fry, of the English Court of Appeal), 
made the following analysis of the several portraits of William 

enn: 

“Bevan’s ivory medallion of William Penn appears to me to be a 
characteristic likeness, and gives the impression of having been taken 
direct from life. 

“The portrait in Heemskerck’s contemporary painting of a new 
meeting, at Hampton Court, reproduced in the engraving, is clearly a 
somewhat caricatured version of the same face. 

“The life-sized marble bust in possession of R. Pearsall Smith has 
the same strongly-marked features, and is also evidently a characteristic 


po t. 
“Benjamin West seems to me to have used one of these two original 
pes in his picture of the Treaty Tree, yor f that he has lengthened the 


short and protruding nose and given rather more distinction to the 
curves of the mouth ; but the general treatment, especially of the mouth 
and jaw, is clearly based on these authorities. 

“On the other hand, as far as I can judge from a photograph of the 
copy of the so-called portrait from Blackwell Grange, I should say that 
we have a totally different type of face with none of the characteristics 
of the Penn —T It has a large and massive nose, which would give 
a straight or slightly aquiline profile, whereas the other portraits of 
William Penn all agree in giving him a very small and retiring nasal 
bone and a very large and protruding nasal cartilage. Similarly the 

roportions of the nose and forehead to the lower part of the face are 
inverted, the other portraits of William Penn having a large and prom- 
inent forehead, a small nose, and a large jaw, with heavy double chin. 
This portrait, on the contrary, shows a small and retiring forehead, a 
large nose, and a comparatively small lower jaw and slight double 
chin. 

“With regard to the portrait of William Penn as a young man in 
armor, I should say that we have a very much conventionali version 
of a face that might have grown later into the ill-proportioned but 
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characteristic face of the two medallions. The nose is protruding at the 
base, but the nasal bone is better marked and less retiring, and the 
double chin has not yet developed. But it would be rash to attach 
much importance to the actual forms in a likeness which, to judge from 
the meaningless drawing of the eyes and mouth, was clearly done ac- 
cording to a fixed formula. 

“The Lely picture of Admiral Penn, although, after the manner of 
Lely, also somewhat conventionalized, shows features which have a 
family likeness to those of the two medallions. The nose especially, 
although better proportioned than the ears, has the same insignificant 
nasal bone and the same protruding cartilage. Thecurves of the mouth 
show the same fulness, but the double chin is absent.” 


JOURNAL OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF PLANTATIONS AND TRADE, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND.—The following circular was recently sent to the 
members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and we are pleased 
to learn that the responses are gratifying to the committee. 


“DEAR SIR: 

“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania wish to have extracts made 
from the Journal of the Commissioners of Plantations and Trade and 
of a portion of its correspondence now deposited in the Public Record 
Office, London, the official depository of British archives. To do this 
it will be necessary to raise by subscription about two thousand dollars 
a year for five years, and for this object you are hereby invited to sub- 
scribe. Subscriptions for any amount will be gladly received, and 
such subscriptions can be terminated at any time the subscriber may 
see fit, and are not binding on his estate. 

“Of the importance of these papers you can judge when you remem- 
ber that the Board of Commissioners of Plantations and Trade was 
first established in 1660, and continued its work down to the close of the 
American Revolution. To this body everything of importance affectin 
the relations of the Colonies and the mother country was referred, an 
its action, in many cases, was final. It will thus be seen that it is im- 
possible to gain an intelligent understanding of the history of our 
Colonial period without consulting this vast collection. Partial extracts 
from it have been made by order of the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and North Carolina, so far as they relate to their own Colonial history, and 
are printed in their archives. Mr. Bancroft also obtained some extracts 
of a more general character to aid him in writing his history. No at- 
tempt, however, has yet been made to copy the Journals, so far as 
they relate to the Colonies, which Hon. the late Noel Sainsbury, for 
many years the chief officer of the Public Record Office, considered the 
most valuable portion of the series, as they form an index to the whole. 
These are the invaluable documents which it is now proposed to copy, 
together with such other papers in the collection as relate to Pennsylva- 
nia and Delaware. 

‘“* As the Journals of the Board of Plantations and Trade relate to all 
the Colonies and to the West Indies, and no copy of them exists on this 
side of the Atlantic, the one our Society proposes to make cannot fail 
to attract the attention of students from all parts of the country. Apart 
from the information it will furnish dur members and others, it will 
serve to extend the reputation of our Society in a most creditable way. 

“If such an enterprise can be successfully carried out, it will not only 
mark an onward step in the line of research which this Society has 
adopted, and which many of its most active members have for a long 
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time earnestly advocated, but it will also prove one of the most important 
undertakings which has been attempted for years in the department of 
American history. 
“ Yours respectfully, 
“CHARLES J. STILLE, 
“ President of the Society. 
“ JamMEs T. MITCHELL, 
‘* President of the Council.” 


Queries, 


HALEe.—Can any one furnish information concerning the lineage of 
Joseph Hale, who was prothonotary of the State of Delaware, October 
1, 1798, and 1798 ; register of the Court of Chancery, and clerk of the 
gy Court, January 18, 1794; and Dedimus Potestationus, January 


Naval Laboratory, Brooklyn, New York. 


Tuos. HALE STREETS. 


CLowEs.—Wanted the place, date of birth, and some account of 
arentage and life of John Clowes, coroner of Sussex County, 1731, and 
ustice of the cages Court (appointed November 2, 1764) of the three 
ower counties of Pennsylvania. He died about 1769. Also of Peter 

Clowes, coroner of Sussex County, 1741 to 1744, and sheriff, ae 


ScULL AND FARMAR FAMILIES CONNECTED.—On p. 1140 of Bean’s 
“History of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania,” it is “ supposed’’ that 


these two families were “related.” That ng Beg so, certainly, is 
k A, p. 


shown by Major Jaspar Farmar’s will (No. 20, 25, Philadel- 
hia Will Office), proved 11 mo. 2, 1685, in which he leaves a legacy to 
is “sister Alice Scull.” I cannot find this mentioned in G. D. Scull’s 

“Genealogical Notes.” (See also Pennsylvania ——e 1 Society’s 

Abstracts of Wills.) P. 8S. P. Conner. 
Philadelphia, June 11, 1895. 


Davip Brown, M.D.—Information is wanted in regard to David 
Brown, M.D., who is said to have come to Philadelphia from Cumber- 
land, Rhode island, about 1773-4. He sailed twice to Africa as surgeon 
on slave ships. He ——— from Rhode Island his children Cynthia, 
James, Abigail, and David. When did he leave this city, and to what 
place did he go? A. H.C, 


GaunTT.—Wanted the names of ali of the sisters and daughters 
(with their husbands) of Peter Gaunt, who, coming to New Jersey in 
the seventeenth century, there left descendants. Similar particulars 
are requested in regard to the daughters of the said Peter’s sons. 

Xox. 


RoBERTSON.—OColonel R. 8S. Robertson, of Fort Wayne, Indiana (ex- 
lieutenant-governor of that State), is compiling a genealogical history of 
the Robertsons in Great Britain and America, upon which he has been 
engaged for more than fifteen years, and accumulated much of interest 
regarding the name. He invites correspondence with the descendants 
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re “8 American family of the name, with the fullest data possible to 
urnish. 

Information is wanted in regard to Gilbert Robertson, who was Brit- 
ish consul at Philadelphia soon after the war of the Revolution. Did 
he leave a family in Pennsylvania? 

Who was the “ Mrs. Robertson” mentioned as at the famous ball given 
in Philadelphia during the Revolution? 

Who was the “Captain Robertson,” commander of the “ Andrea 
Doria,” who received the first salute to the flag at St. Eustatius? He 
was said to be from Pennsylvania. Lossing gives the name Robinson. 


CAPTAIN MICHAEL WHITLEY.—Can any one give the location of a 
monument in memory of Captain Michael Whitley and other Revolu- 
tionary soldiers killed at the battle of Germantown ? V. 


WuiITE.—Information is requested of the ancestry of Robert White, 
who married Jane or Jean, daughter of Colonel Richard McAllister, of 
York County, Pennsylvania? Mary A. P. WHITE. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


p® E—I have lately come into possession of two pewter dishes, and 
would like to ask if any one knows anything about the marks on them. 


Each one is marked on the rim D Br, and on the backs they are marked 
with a circular stamp enclosing an elephant, the name Thomas Lanyon 
around the edge of the circle. M. M. 


BLArr—Carson.—Alexander Blair was married to Rachel Carson, in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, September 20, 1774. In- 
formation is requested relating to the ancestors of the Blairs and Carsons., 

Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. J.C. Buarr. 


CoLONEL ANDREW TopD, of Trappe, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, said to have been a soldier of the Revolution and to have been 
engaged at the battles of Germantown and Brandywine. Cah this state- 
ment be verified? What service did he render? When and why was 
he called colonel? The undersigned will be grateful for a reply. 

Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. Horace EDWIN HAYDEN. 


FisHER.— Wanted information of the descendants of James and Wil- 
liam Fisher, grandsons of John Fisher, who came to Pennsylvania in 
1682 with William Penn. They removed from Chester on the Delaware 
to west of the Susquehanna some time in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. A. W.S8. 


Replies. 


SempLe (Penna. MaG., Vol. XIX. p. 130).—David Semple was 
States Attorney in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, in 1779. At 
the January Quarter Sessions of that year he moved for the admission 
of Gemmel Rrwin and Michael Huffnagle. This David Semple was ad- 
mitted to the Washington County, Pennsylvania, bar in October, 1781, 
and to the Fayette County bar in March, 1784. 

Steele Semple was admitted to the Washington County bar, October, 
1781, to the Westmoreland aoetee bar, October 6, 1791, and to the 
Alleghany County bar, March 12, 1792; died in 1813. 
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Cunningham Semple was admitted to the Alleghany County bar, De- 
cember 8, 1798. I understand he died in Butler County, Pennsylvania. 
Alleghany, Pennsylvania. Isaac CRAIG. 


PENN FAMILY (PENNA. MaG., Vol. XVI. p. 246).—A note at the 
above reference refers to the omission by Mr. Lea of the important 
words, “and those Penns of Penn in ye C. of Bucks,” in his “copy,” so 
called, of the inscription to Admiral Penn at Bristol. 

According to a correspondent of Quakeriana, No. 8, p. 121 (October, 
1894), Mrs. Webb’s copy of this part of the inscription, duly spaced, is 
as follows: 

“To the just memory of | Sir William Penn, | Knight and sometimes 
General, | born at Bristol, Ano 1621, | Son of Captain Giles Penn, sev- 
eral years Consul for the English in | the Mediterranean, of the Penns 
of Penlodge in the county | of Wilts, and those Penns of Penn in the | 
county of Bucks; | and by his Mother from the Gilberts in the County 
of Somerset | originally from Yorkshire. | ” 

The article in Quakeriana is written in support of the theory of 
Penn’s descent from the Penns of Penn Manor, which is defended on 
heraldic, monumental, traditional, and some documentary >. 


THE PALATINES OF BLOcK ISLAND (PENNA. Maa.. Vol. XI. p. 243).— 
At the March meeting of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Henry H. Edes communicated a letter from Peter Faneuil to Peter 
Baynton, merchant of Philadelphta, dated April 24, 1740, in which he 
refers to “two unfortunate Palatine women that were sometime ago 
wrecked on their voyage to your place [Philadelphia].” Block Island is 
not mentioned by Faneuil, but circumstances point to the shipwreck 
there. ; A.M. f D. 


ABRAMS—JONES (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XVIII. p. 271).—Genealogi- 
cal data relating to the Abrams family may be obtained by correspond- 
ing with Mrs. M. M. Walker, 1617 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


Book Rotices. 


HisToricaL SKETCHES. A collection of papers prepared for the His- 
torical Society of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. Vol. I. Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, 1895. 416 pages. 

The Montgomery County Historical Society, which was organized in 
1881, has, through its Committee of Publications, made a selection of the 
— and sketches prepared by such of its members who are interested 
in historical research, and incorporated them in the volume before us. 


A portrait of the first — of the Society, and illustrations of old 


churches and maps, add to the interest of the text. The Society num- 
bers sixty members; the entrance fee is one dollar and the dues fifty 
cents a year. 


REGISTER OF MEMBERS OF THE Society oF Sons OF THE REVOLU- 
TION IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 1895. 
117 pp. 

We —_ Vndebted to Walter Kendall Watkins, Eaq., of the Publication 
Committee, for a copy of this handsomely printed book, containing a 
register of the officers and members of the husetts Society, with 
the service claims of their Revolutionary ancestors. The value of the 
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register is further increased by the report of the Tablet Committee, 
with illustrations of the tablets placed to mark historic sites, and a 
register of the officers of the General and State Societies. The Society 
numbers upwards of three hundred members. 


THE GERMAN PIETISTS OF PROVINCIAL PENNSYLVANIA. By Julius 
Friedrich Sachse. 

There is one feature in the religious history of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania—the Pietistic societies—which has not been given much atten- 
tion by our historians. Forced by the continual wars on the continent of 
Europe, by the distress they entailed, but above all by religious oppres- 
sion, these people, many of them of gentle blood and liberal education, 
sought and found in Penn’s domain that freedom which had been with- 
held from them at home. Prominent among them were John Klepius, 
the Falkners, John Seelig, Conrad Matthaei, and Christopher Witt, a 
famous physician and magician. Their principal seat was near the 
romantic banks of the Wissahickon. The first volume of this work, 
now going Te the press, covers the period from 1694, the year of 
the arrival of Klepius in Philadelphia, to 1708, and, among others, 
will contain chapters giving a history of the Pietistic sects, Klepius’s 
diary, the Rosicrucians, on Koester, Reynier Jansen, Conrad Mat- 
thaei, the “‘Woman in the Wilderness,” the “ Mystics of the Wissa- 
hickon,” the “ Hermits of the Ridge,” and the Sabbatarians. Mr. 
Sachse has devoted many years to the study of Pennsylvania sect-life, 
and in his forthcoming work we look for the subject being exhaustively 
treated. Upwards of two hundred illustrations, maps, and title-pages, 
in addition to twenty full-page photogravures, will be added to the text. 


MERION IN THE WELSH TRACT, WITH SKETCHES OF THE TOWN- 
SHIPS OF HAVERFORD AND RapDNoR. Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Collections concerning the Welsh Barony in the Province of 
Pennsylvania, settled by the Cymric Quakers in 1682. By Thomas 
Allen Glenn. Price, $8.50. - 

The announcement of the approaching publication of this work will 
be hailed with pleasure by the numerous descendants of the Cymric 
Quakers who settled on ‘The Great Welsh Tract,” which includes within 
its limits the ancient townships of- Merion, Radnor, and Haverford, 
near Philadelphia. In addition to the history of the old “ Barony,” 
there will be inserted genealogies of the principal colonists, which will 


include, among others, the families of Roberts, Owen, Bevan, Cadwala- 
der, Lewis, Evans, Ellis, Lloyd, Jones, Thomas, Aubrey, Rees, Wil- 
liams, and Wynne. The text will be embellished by the intrdduttion 
of old letters and documents, fac-similes of manuscripts, coats of arms, 
and illustrations from rare prints and pote oe hs taken in Wales. 


The work is the result of many years of research in this country and 
Wales, and from the well-known care which characterizes all the his- 
torical and genealogical work of Mr. Glenn, we look for an interesting 
and authentic history, which has long been wanted. The edition is 
limited to five hundred copies. Orders should be sent to the author at 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


THE FRENCH IN AMERICA DURING THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 1777 TO 1788. By Thomas Balch. Vol. 

II. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1895. Pp. 252. 
In the English translation of the second volume of “ Les Frangais en 
Amérique,” by Edwin Swift Balch and Elise Willing Balch, the accom- 
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plished son and daughter of the author, we have comprehensive sketches 
of the French regiments and a list of the officers of the army and navy 
who took part in the war of American Independence, either as volun- 
teers with a commission from Congress, or in the French expedition. 
The admirable a sketches and meg Df the author entailed 
much research in the archives of the Ministry of War and family papers, 


and are especially valuable to ee and historians. English 
i 


readers will be glad that another and important gap in the history of 
our Revolution has been so acceptably filled. Typographically the 
book is attractive, and is neatly bound. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER for June comes to us en- 
] in form, and is an attractive number. The special feature is the 
article on “ The Siege of Louisbourg in 1745,” for which chapters have 
been written by John Austin Stevens, Admiral Roe, Walter K. Wat- 
kins, F. Senter Frisbie, and G. C. Gillespie, and the text is generously 
illustrated with portraits, views, maps, plans, and autographs. A roster 
of the troops who = the expedition obtained from the British 
War Office, is appended. “The Third New Hampshire Regiment at 
Bunker Hill,” by Captain Charles B. Dahlgren, and “Some Colonial 
Families” (Taylor, of Virginia) are interesting contributions. The pro- 
ceedings and celebrations of the patriotic hereditary societies are very 
full; the minutes of the meeting of the General Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, April 19, are from the stenog- 
rapher’s notes. Extra copies may be had at 120 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A HisToRY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
REVOLDTION TO THE CIvin War. By John Bach McMaster. 
Vol. IV. Pp. 6380. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The fourth volume of Professor McMaster’s history opens with the 
year 1812 and closes with the beginning of 1821, when “the long 
a over Missouri passed into history ;” but these nine years are so 
fruitful of important events that it is impossible for us to more than 
glance at some of them. The general failure of the campaigns on our 
northern border, through incompetency and Fray was more than 
compensated by the brilliant naval victories of Perry, Hull, Bainbridge, 
Decatur, and other officers, and by Jackson's nem the Mississippi, 
of which the historian gives spirited descriptions. The questions of the 
fisheries and boundaries, long subjects of contention, and the tariff, are 
graphically treated, and the chapter on population, pauperism and the 
efforts to suppress it, the temperance question, modification of the = 
laws and law of debt, the penitentiary system, the organization of Bible 
and missionary societies, the condition of the free negroes and the colo- 
nization movement, and other economic measures, are instructive. 
jhegmacy | the most interesting chapter to Pennsylvanians is that which 
treats of the internal improvements of the country and their develop- 
ment, in which the Commonwealth’s position is pointed out as an en- 
viable one, for, says Professor McMaster, “the United States led the 
world, but Pennsylvania led the United States.” The volume is illus- 
trated by excellent maps of the seatof war on the northern frontier, on 
the Mississippi, and in West Florida; limits under the fishery treaty 
of 1818; and in showing in five degrees of density the distribution 
within the a east of the one hundredth meridian of the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1820, and numerous diagrams of cruises of 
our men-of-war and naval fights. 
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